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A Srory oF A LADY AND HER LOVER. 


Coarten XXXIV. 
THE HEIRESSS TRIAL. 


OSE’S letter to Cosmo had been conceived in a sudden commotion 
of feeling, in which her instincts and sensations had come upper- 
most, and got almost out of her own control. That savage sense of 
property which exists in unreasoning childhood had risen to flame and 
fire within her, mingled with and made still more furious by the terror 
and panic of possible loss. Beneath all her gentleness and smooth- 
ness and the many glosses of civilisation that clothed her being, 
Rose had an entirely primitive nature, tenacious of every personal 
belonging, full of natural acquisitiveness and a love of having, which 
children and savages share with many highly cultivated persons. She 
was one of those who, without any conscious evil meaning, are rendered 
desperate by the idea of personal loss. Her first impulse, when she 
knew that her ‘ rights’ were in danger, was to fight for them wildly, 
to turn upon all assailants with impassioned fury. She did not want 
to hurt anyone, but what she had got she meant to keep. The idea 
of losing the position to which she had been elevated, and the fortune 
which had made her for the last year so much more important a 
person than before, filled her with a kind of cruel panic or fierce 
terror which was ready to seize at any instrument by which its ene- 
mies could be confounded. This fierce passion of fear is apt to do 
more mischief than deliberate cruelty. It will launch any thunder- 
bolt that comes to hand, arrest the very motion of the earth, if pos- 
sible, and upset the whole course of mortal living. It is more un- 
scrupulous than any tyrant. Rose was altogether possessed by this 
ferocious terror. When she saw her property and importance 
threatened, she looked about her wildly to see what machinery she 
could set in motion for the confusion of her enemies and her own 
defence. The character of it, and the result of it to others, seemed 
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entirely unimportant to her if only it could stop the danger, forestall 
the approaching crisis. In the letter which she had surreptitiously 
read it was stipulated that in a certain case her inheritance was to be 
absolutely secure, and it had immediately become all-important to 
Rose to bring about the forbidden thing against which her faiher had 
made so violent a stand. She took her measures instantly, with the 
cunning of ignorance and simplicity and the cruel directness of a 
childish mind. That there was some difficulty between her sister and 
Cosmo her quick observation had early divined. Perhaps her vanity 
had whispered that it was because he liked her best: but, on the other 
hand, Rose understood the power of pecuniary obstacles, and could feel 
the want of money ina much more reasonable way than her sister, 
though so much her superior, ever had done. And in either case her 
appeal to Cosmo would be sovereign, she thought, in the first heat 
of her panic. If he had liked her best, he would perceive that it 
was hopeless. If he had been afraid, because of the want of fortune, 
her letter would reassure him. And if she could but bring it about— 
make Anne unpardonable— secure her own ‘rights !’—With a passion of 
hostility against everybody who could injure her, this was what Rose 
thought. 

But when the letter was fairly gone, and the machinery set in 
motion, a little chill crept over that first energy of passionate self- 
defence. Other thoughts began to steal in. The strength of the 
savage and of the child lies in their singleness of vision. As long as 
you can perceive only what you want and how it is to be had, or tried 
for, everything is possible; but when a cold breath steals upon you from 
here and there, suggesting perhaps the hurt of another whom you have 
really no desire to hurt, perhaps the actual wickedness which you 
have no desire to perpetrate, what chills come upon the heat of 
action, what creeping doubts even of the first headlong step already 
taken! Rose had three days to reflect upon what she had done, and 
those three days were not happy. She disguised her discomposure as 
much as she could, avoiding the society of her mother and sister. 
Anne, though she was absorbed in occupations much more important 
than anything that was likely to be involved in the varying looks of 
Rose, perceived her little sister’s flightiness and petulance with a 
grieved consciousness that her position as heiress and principal per- 
sonage of the family group was, now that they were in their own 
country and better able to realise what it meant, doing Rose harm. 
While Mrs. Mountford set it down to the girl’s unreasonable fancy 
for little Keziah, whose company she seemed to seek on all occasions, 
and whose confidences and preparations were not the kind of things 
for a young girl to share. 

‘No good ever comes of making intimates of your servants,’ her 
mother said, disturbed by Rose’s uncertain spirits, her excitedness and 
agitation. What was there to be agitated about? Once or twice 
the girl, so wildly stirred in her own limited being, so full of ignorant 
desperation, boldness, and terror,and at the same time cold creepings 
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of doubt and self-disapproval, came pressing close to her mother’s 
side, with a kind of dumb overture of confidence. But Mrs. Mount- 
ford could not understand that there was anything to tell. If there 
nad been a lover at hand, if Heathcote had shown his former admira- 
tion (as she understood it) for Rose, or even if he had been coming daily 
to visit them, she might have been curious, interested, roused to the 
possibility that there was a secret to tell. But what could Rose find 
of a nature to be confidential about in Hunston? The thing was 
incredible. So Mrs. Mountford had said with a little impatience, 
‘Can’t you find a seat, my dear? I want my footstool to myself, 
| when the child came to her feet as girls are in the habit of doing. 
Rose felt herself rejected and pushed aside: and Anne’s serious coun- 
tenance repulsed her still more completely. It frightened her to 
think that she had been venturing to interfere in her sister’s affairs. 
What would Anne say? Her panic when she thought of this was in- 
conceivable. It was not a passion of fright like that with which her 
own possible loss had filled her, but it was a terror that put wings to 
her feet, that gave her that impulse of instant flight and self-con- 
cealment which is the first thought of terror. Thus the poor little un- 
developed nature became the plaything of desperate emotions, while 
yet all incapable of bearing them, and not understanding what they 
were. She was capable of doing deadly harm to others on one side, 
andalmost of doing deadly harm to herself on the other, out of her 
extremity of fear. 

Cosmo’s letter, however, was as a dash of cold water in Rose’s 
face. Its momentary effect was one of relief. He would not do 
what she wanted, therefore he never, never, was likely to betray to 
Anne that she had interfered, and at the same time his refusal eased 
her sense of wrong-doing: but after the first momentary relief other 
sensations much less agreeable came into her mind. Her property! 
her property! Thus she stood, a prey to all the uncertainties—nay, 
more than this, almost sure that there was no uncertainty, that 
danger was over for Anne, that she herself was the victim, the 
deceived one, cruelly betrayed and deserted by her father who had 
raised her so high only to abase her the lower—and even by Anne, 
who had—what had Anne done? Was it certain, Rose asked herself, 
that Anne had not herself privately read that fatal letter, and 
acted upon it, though she had pretended to be so much shocked 
when Rose touched it? That must have been at the bottom of it 
all. Yes, no doubt that was how it was; most likely it was all a 
plot—a conspiracy! Anne knew: and had put Cosmo aside—ordered 
him, perhaps, to pretend to like Rose best !—bound him to wait till 
the three years were over, and Rose despoiled, and all secure, when 
the whole thing would come on again, and they would marry, and 
cheat poor papa in his grave, and rob Rose of her fortune! She 
became wild with passion as this gradually rose upon her as the 
thing most likely—nay, more than likely, certain! Only this could 
have warranted the tone in which Cosmo wrote. His letter was 
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dreadful: it was unkind, it was mocking, it was insolent. Yes! 
that was the word—insolent! insulting! was what it was. Why, he 
pretended to propose to her !—to her! Rose! after being engaged 
to her sister! When Rose read it over again and perceived what 
even her somewhat obtuse faculties could not miss—the contemptuous 
mockery of Cosmo’s letter, she stamped her feet with rage and despite. 
Her passion was too much for her. She clenched her hands tight, 
and cried for anger, her cheeks flaming, her little feet stamping in 
fury. And this was the sight which Keziah saw when she came 
into the room—a sight very alarming to that poor little woman; 
and, indeed, dangerous in the state of health in which she was, : 

‘Oh! Miss Rose! Miss Rose!’ she said, with a violent start 
(which was so bad for her); ‘ what is it? what is the matter?’ 

Rose was in some degree brought to herself by the appearance of 
a spectator; and, at the same time, it was a comfort to relieve her 
burdened soul by speaking to some one. 

‘ Keziah,’ she said, in a great flush of agitation and resentment; 
‘it is—it is a gentleman that has been uncivil to me!’ 

‘Oh! Miss Rose!’ old Saymore’s wife cried out with excitement, 
attaching a much more practical meaning to the words than Rose 
had any insight into. ‘Oh! Miss Rose! in our house! Who is it? 
who is it? Only tell me, and Mr. Saymore will turn him out of 
doors if it was the best customer we have !’ 

This rapid acceptance of her complaint, and swift determination 
to avenge it, brought Rose still more thoroughly to herself. 

‘Oh! it is not anyone here. It is a gentleman in—a letter,’ Rose 
said ; and this subdued her. ‘It is not anything Saymore can help 
me about, nor you, nor anyone.’ 

‘ We are only poor folks, Miss Rose,’ said Keziah, ‘ but for a real 
interest, and wishing you well, there’s none, if it was the Queen 
hersel . 

The ludicrousness of the comparison struck Rose, but struck her 
not mirthfully—dolefully. 

‘It is not much that the Queen can care,’ she said. ‘ Anne was 
presented, but I was never presented. Nobody cares! What was I 
when Anne was there? Always the little one—the one that was 
nobody !’ 

‘But, Miss Rose! Miss Rose!’ 

Keziah did not know how to put the consolation she wished to 
give, for indeed she, like everybody else, had mourned the injustice 
to Anne, which she must condone and accept if she adopted the first 
suggestion of her sympathy. 

‘You know,’ she said, with a little gasp over the renegade nature 
of the speech; ‘you know that Miss Anne is nobody now, and you 
are the one that everybody thinks of ; 

Keziah drew her breath hard after this, and stopped short, more 
ashamed of her own turncoat utterance than could have been sup- 
posed : for indeed, she said to herself, with very conciliatory specious- 
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ness of reasoning, though Miss Anne was the one that everybody 
thought of, she herself had always thought most of Miss Rose, who 
was not a bit proud, but always ready to talk and tell you anything, 
and had liked her best. 

‘Ah!’ cried Rose, shaking her head, ‘if that were always to last!’ 
and then she stopped ‘herself suddenly, and looked at Keziah as if 
there was something to tell, as if considering whether she should tell 
something. But Rose was not without prudence, and she was able 
to restrain herself. 

‘It does not matter. It does not matter, Keziah,’ she cried, 
with that air of injured superiority which is always so congenial to 
youth. ‘There are some people who never get justice, whatever they 
may do.’ 

Little Mrs. Saymore was more bewildered than words could say. 
If there was a fortunate person in the world, was it not Miss Rose? 
So suddenly enriched, chosen, instead of Miss Anne, to have Miss 
Anne’s fortune, and all the world at her feet! Keziah did not know 
what to make of it. But Rose, who had no foolish consideration for 
other people’s feelings, left her little time for consideration. 

‘You may go now,’ she said, with a little wave of her hand; ‘I 
don’t want anything. I want only to be left alone.’ 

‘Iam sure, Miss Rose,’ said Keziah, offended, ‘I didn’t mean to 
intrude upon you. I wanted to say as all the things has come home, 
and if you would like to look at them—lI’ve laid them all out in the 
best room, and they do look sweet,’ said the little expectant mother. 

Rose had taken a great deal of interest in the things, and even 
had aided in various small pieces of needlework—a condescension 
which Mrs. Mountford did not approve. But to-day she was in no 
mood for this inspection. She shook her head and waved her hand 
with a mixture of majesty and despondency. 

‘Not to-day. I have other things to think of, Keziah. I 
couldn’t look at them to-day.’ 

This made Keziah take an abrupt leave, with offence which 
swallowed up her sympathy. Afterwards sympathy had the better of 
her resentment. She went and reviewed her little show by herself, 
and felt sorry for Miss Rose. It must be a trouble indeed which 
could not be consoled by a sight of the things, with all their little 
frills goffered, and little laces so neatly ironed, laid out in sets upon 
the best bed. 

When, however, Keziah had withdrawn, the want of anyone to 
speak to became intolerable to Rose. She was not used to be shut 
up within the limits of her own small being; and though she could 
keep her little secrets as well as anyone, yet the possession of this 
big secret, now that there was no longer anything to do—now that her 
initiative had failed, and produced her nothing but Cosmo’s insolent 
letter, with its mock proposal—was more than she could contain. 
She dared not speak to Anne, and her mother had unwittingly re- 
pulsed her confidence. A tingling impatience took possession of her. 
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If Keziah had been present-——little as Keziah would have understood 
it. and unsuitable as she would have been for a confidante—Rose felt 
that she must have told her all. But even Keziah was not within her 
reach. She tried to settle to something, to read, to do some of her 
fancy-work. For a moment she thought that to ‘practise °—a duty 
which in her emancipation she had much neglected—might soothe her ; 
but she could only practise by going to the sitting-room where the 
piano was, where her mother usually sat, and where Anne most likely 
would be at that hour. Her book was a novel, but she could not read 
it. Even novels, though they are a wonderful resource in the vigils 
of life, lose their interest at the moments when the reader’s own story 
is at, or approaching, a crisis. When she sat down to read, one of the 
phrases in Cosmo’s letter would suddenly dart upon her mind like a 
winged insect and give her a sting: or the more serious words of the 
other letter—the secret of the dead which she had violated—would flit 
across her, till her brain could stand it no longer. She rose up with a 
start and fling, in a kind of childish desperation. She could not, 
would not bear it! all alone in that little dark cell of herself, with 
no rays of light penetrating it except the most unconsolatory rays, 
which were not light at all, but spurts as of evil gases, and bad little 
savage suggestions, such as to make another raid upon Anne’s de- 
spatch box, and get the letter again and burn it, and make an end 
of it coming into her mind against her will. But then, even if she 
were so wicked as to do that, how did she know there was not an- 
other ? indeed, Rose was almost sure that Anne had told her there 
was another—the result of which would be that she would only have 
the excitement of doing something very wrong without getting any 
good from it. She sat with her book in her hand, and went over a 
page or two without understanding a word. And then she jumped 
up and stamped her little feet and clenched her hands, and made 
faces in the glass at Cosmo and fate. Then, in utter impatience, 
feeling herself like a hunted creature, pursued by something, she 
knew not what, Rose seized her hat and went out, stealing softly 
down the stairs that nobody might see her. She said to herself that 
there was a bit of ribbon to buy. There are always bits of ribbon 
to buy for a young lady’s toilette. She would save the maid the 
trouble and get it for herself. 

The tranquil little old-fashioned High Street of a country town 
on an August morning is as tranquillising a place as it is possible to 
imagine. It was more quiet, more retired, and what Rose called dull, 
than the open fields. All the irregular roofs—here a high-peaked 
gable, there an overhanging upper storey, the red pediment of the 
Queen Anne house which was Mr. Loseby’s office and dwelling, the 
clustered chimneys of the almshouses—how they stood out upon the 
serene blueness of the sky and brilliancy of the sunshine! And un- 
derneath how shady it was, how cool on the shady side; in what a 
depth of soft shelter, contrasting with the blaze on the opposite pave- 
ment, was the deep cavernous doorway of the ‘ Black Bull, and the 
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show in the shop windows, where one mild wayfarer in muslin was 
gazing in, making the quiet more apparent. A boy in blue, with a 
butcher’s tray upon his head, was crossing the street; two little 
children in sun-bonnets were going along with a basket between 
them; and in the extreme distance was a costermonger’s cart with 
fruit and vegetables, which had drawn some women to their doors. 
Of itself the cry of the man who was selling these provisions was 
not melodious, but it was so softened by the delight of the still, 
sweet, morning air, in which there was still a whiff of dew. that it 
toned down into the general harmony, adding a not unpleasant sense 
of common affairs, the leisurely bargain, the innocent acquisition, the 
daily necessary traffic which keeps homes and tables supplied. The 
buying and selling of the rosy-cheeked apples and green cabbages 
belonged to the quiet ease of living in such a softened, silent place. 
Rose did not enter into the sentiment of the scene ; she was herself a 
discord in it. In noisy London she would have been more at home; and 
yet the quiet soothed her, though she interrupted and broke it up with 
the sharp pat of her high-heeled boot and the crackle of her French 
muslin, She was not disposed towards the limp untidy draperies that 
are ‘the fashion.’ Her dress neither swept the pavement nor was hud- 
dled up about her knees like thecurtains of a shabby room, but billowed 
about her in crisp puffs, with enough of starch ; and her footstep, which 
was never languid, struck the pavement more sharply than ever in the 
energy of her discomposure. The butcher in the vacant open shop, 
from which fortunately most of its contents had been removed, came 
out to the door bewildered to see who it could be; and one of Mr. 
Loseby’s clerks poked out of a window in his shirt-sleeves, but drew 
back again much confused and abashed when he caught the young 
lady’s eye. The clerks in Mr. Loseby’s office were not, it may be 
supposed, of an order to hope from any notice from a Miss Mount- 
ford of Mount; yet in the twenties both boys and girls have their 
delusions on that point. Rose, however, noticed the young clerk no 
more than if he had been a costermonger, or one of the cabbages that 
worthy was selling: yet the sight of him gave her a new idea. Mr. 
Loseby! any Mountford of Mount had a right to speak to Mr. 
Loseby, whatever trouble he or she might be in. And Rose knew the 
way into his private room as well as if she had been a child of the 
house. She obeyed her sudden impulse, with a great many calculations 
equally sudden springing up spontaneously in her bosom. It would be 
well to see what Mr. Loseby knew; and then he might be able to 
think of some way of punishing Cosmo: and then—in any case it 
would be a relief to her mind. The young clerk in his shirt-sleeves, 
yawning over his desk, heard the pat of her high heels coming up the 
steps at the door, and could not believe his ears. He addressed him- 
self to his work with an earnestness which was almost solemn. Was 
she coming to complain of his stare at her from the window? or 
was it to ask Mr. Loseby, perhaps, who was that nice-looking young 
man in the little room close to the door? 
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Mr. Loseby’s room was apt to look dusty in the summer, though 
it was in fact kept in admirable order. But the Turkey carpet was 
very old and penetrated by the sweeping of generations, and the fire- 
place always had a tinge of ashes about it. To-day the windows were 
open, the Venetian blinds down, and there was a soit of green dim- 
ness in the room, in which Rose, dazzled by the sunshine out of 
doors, could for the moment distinguish nothing. She was startled 
by Mr. Loseby’s exclamation of her name. She thought for the 
moment that he had found her out internally as well as externally, 
and surprised her secret as well as herself. ‘ Why, little Rose!’ he 
said. He was sitting in a coat made of yellow Indian grass-silk 
which did not accord so well as his usual shining blackness with the 
glistening of his little round bald head, and his eyes and spectacles. 
His table was covered with papers done up in bundles with all kinds 
of red tape and bands. ‘This is a sight for sore eyes,’ he said. 
‘ You are like summer itself stepping into an old man’s dusty den; 
come and sit near me and let me look at you, my summer Rose! I 
don’t know which is the freshest and the prettiest!’ said the old 
lawyer, waving his hand towards a beautiful luxurious blossom of ‘ La 
France’ which was on his table in a Venetian glass. He had a fancy 
for pretty things. 

‘Oh! [ was passing, and I thought I would come in—and see 
you,’ Rose said. 

Mr. Loseby had taken her appearance very quietly, asa matter of 
course; but when she began to explain he was startled. He pushed 
his spectacles up upon his forehead and looked at her curiously. 
* Ah!” he said, * that was kind of you—to come with no other object 
than to see an old man.’ 

‘Oh!’ cried Rose, confused, ‘ I did not say I had no other object, 
Mr. Loseby. I want you to tell me—is—is—Anne likely to settle 
upon the Dower-house? I do so want to know.’ 

‘My dear child, your mother has as much to do with it as Anne 
has. You will hear from her better than from me.’ 

*To be sure, that is true,’ said Rose; and then, after a pause, 
*Oh, Mr. Loseby, is it really, really true that Cosmo Douglas is not 
going to marry Anne? isn’t it shameful? to bring her into such 
trouble and then to forsake her. Couldn’t he be made to marry her? 
I think it is a horrid shame that a man should behave like that and 
get no punishment at all.’ 

Mr. Loseby pushed his spectacles higher and higher; he peered 
at her through the partial light with a very close scrutiny. Then he 
rose and half drew up one of the blinds. But even this did not 
satisfy him. ‘ Do you think then,’ he said at last, ‘ that it would be 
a punishment to a man to marry Anne?’ 

‘It would depend upon what his feelings were,’ said Rose with 


much force of reason; ‘if he wanted, for example, to marry—some- 
body else.’ 
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‘Say Rose—instead of Anne,’ said the acute old lawyer, with a 
grin which was very much like a grimace. 

*I am sure I never said that!’ cried Rose. ‘I never, never said 
it, nor so much as hinted at it. He may say what he pleases, but J 
never, never said it! you always thought the worst of me, Mr. Loseby, 
Anne was always your favourite; but you need not be unjust. 
Haven’t I come here express to ask you? Couldn’t he be made to 
marry her? Why, they were engaged! everybody has talked of them 
as engaged. And if it is broken off, think how awkward for Anne.’ 

Mr. Loseby took off his spectacles, which had been twinkling and 
glittering upon his forehead like a second pair of eyes; this was a 
very strong step denoting unusual excitement: and wiped them 
deliberately while he looked at Rose. He had the idea, which was 
not a just idea, that either Rose had been exercising her fascinations 
upon her sister’s lover, or that she had been in her turn fascinated 
by him. ‘ You saw a good deal of Mr. Douglas in town?’ he said, 
looking at her keenly, always polishing his spectacles; but Rose sus- 
tained the gaze without shrinking. 

‘Oh, a great deal,’ she said, ‘he went everywhere with us. He 
was very nice to mamma and me. Still I do not care a bit about 
him if he behaves badly to Anne; but he ought not to be let off—he 
ought to be made to marryher. I told him—what I was quite ready 
to do——’ 

‘ And what are you quite ready to do, if one might know?’ Mr. 
Loseby was savage. His grin at her was full of malice and all un- 
charitableness. 

‘Oh, you know very well!’ cried Rose, ‘it was you first who said— 
Will you tell me one thing, Mr. Loseby,’ she ran on, her countenance 
changing ; ‘ what does it mean by the will of 1868 ?’ 

‘What does what mean?’ The old lawyer was roused instantly. 
It was not that he divined anything, but his quick instinct forestalled 
suspicion, and there suddenly gleamed over him a consciousness that 
there was something to divine. 

‘Oh !—I mean,’ said Rose, correcting herself quickly, ‘ what is 
meant by the will of 1868? I think I ought to know.’ 

Mr. Loseby eyed her more and more closely. ‘ I wonder,’ he said, 
‘how you know that there was a will of 1868 ?’ 

But there was nothing in his aspect to put Rose on her guard. 
‘I think I ought to know,’ she said, ‘ but I am always treated like a 
child. And if things were to turn round again, and everything to 
go back, and me never to have any good of it, I wonder what would 
be the use at all of having made any change.’ 

Mr. Loseby put on his spectacles again. He wore a still more 
familiar aspect when he had his two spare eyes pushed up from his 
forehead, ready for use at a moment’s notice. He was on the verge of 
a discovery, but he did not know as yet what that discovery would be. 

‘ That is very true,’ he said; ‘and it shows a great deal of sense 
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on your part: for if everything were to turn round it would certainly 
be no use at all to have made any change. The will of 1868 is the 
will that was made directly after your father married for the second 
time; it was made to secure her mother’s fortune to your sister Anne.’ 

‘ Without even the least thought of me!’ cried Rose, indignant. 

‘It was before you were born,’ said Mr. Loseby, with a laugh 
that exasperated her. 

‘Oh!’ she cried, with an access of that fury which had frightened 
Keziah ; ‘how horrible people are! how unkind things are! how 
odious it is to be set up and set down and never know what you 
are, or what is going to happen! Did I do anything to Cosmo 
Douglas to make him break off with Anne? is it my fault that he is 
not going to marry her after all? and yet it will be me that will 
suffer, and nobody else at all. Mr. Loseby, can’t it be put a stop to? 
I know you like Anne best, but why should not I have justice, though 
Iam not Anne? Oh, it is too bad! it is cruel—it is wicked! Only 
just because papa was cross and out of temper, and another man is 
changeable, why should I be the one to suffer? Mr. Loseby, Iam sure 
if you were to try you could change it; you could stop us from going 
back to this will of 1868 that was made before I was born. If it was 
only to burn that bit of paper, that horrid letter, that thing! I had 
nearly put it into the fire myself. Oh!’ Rose wound up with a little 
cry; she came suddenly to herself out of her passion and indignation, 
and shrank away, as it were, into a corner, and confronted the old 
lawyer with a pale and troubled countenance like a child found out. 
What had she done? She had betrayed herself. She looked at him 
alarmed, abashed, in a sudden panic which was cold, not hot with 
passion, like her previous one. What could he cause to be done to 
her? What commotion and exposure might he make? She scarcely 
dared to lift her eyes to his face; but yet would not lose sight of 
him lest something might escape her, which he should do. 

‘ Rose,’ he said, with a tone of great severity, yet a sort of chuckle 
behind it which gave her consolation, ‘you have got hold of your 
father’s letter to Anne.’ 

‘Well,’ she said, trembling but defiant, ‘it had to be read some 
time, Mr. Loseby. It was only about us two; why should we wait 
so many years to know what was in it? A letter from papa! Of 
course we wanted to know what it said.’ 

‘We! Does Anne know too?’ he cried, horrified. And it 
gleamed across Rose’s mind for one moment that to join Anne with 
herself would be to diminish her own criminality. But after a 
moment she relinquished this idea, which was not tenable. ‘Oh, 
please!’ she cried, ‘don’t let Anne know! She would not let me 
touch it. But why shouldn’t we touch it? It was not a stranger 
that wrote it—it was our own father. Of course I wanted to know 
what he said.’ 

There was a ludicrous struggle on Mr. Loseby’s face. He wanted 
to be severe, and he wanted to laugh. He was disgusted with Rose, 
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yet very lenient to the little pretty child he had known all his life : 
and his heart was dancing with satisfaction at the good news thus 
betrayed to him. ‘I have got a duplicate of it in my drawer, 
and it may not be of much use when all is said. Since you 
have broken your father’s confidence, and violated his last wishes, and 
laid yourself open to all sorts of penalties, you—may as well tell me 
all about it,’ he said. 

When Rose emerged into the street after this interview, she came 
down the steps straight upon Willie Ashley, who was mooning by, 
not looking where he was going, and in a somewhat disconsolate 
mood. He had been calling upon Mrs. Mountford, but Rose had not 
been visible. Willie knew it was ‘no use’ making a fool of himself, 
as he said, about Rose; but yet when he was within reach he could 
not keep his feet from wandering where she was. When he thus 
came in her way accidentally, his glum countenance lighted up into 
a blaze of pleasure. ‘Oh, here you are!’ he cried in a delighted 
voice. ‘I’ve been to Saymore’s and seen your mother, but you were 
not in.’ This narrative of so self-evident a fact made Rose laugh, 
though there were tears of agitation and trouble on her face, which 
made Willie conclude that old Loseby (confound him!) had been 
scolding her for something. But when Rose laughed all was well. 

‘Of course I was not in. It is so tiresome there—nothing to do, 
nowhere to go. I can’t think why Anne wishes to keep us here of 
all places in the world.’ 

‘ But you are coming to the Dower-house at Lilford? Oh! say you 
are coming, Rose. I know some people that would dance for joy.’ 

‘What people? I don’t believe anybody cares where we live, 
said Rose with demure consciousness, walking along by his side with 
her eyes cast down, but a smile hovering about the corners of her 
mouth. Confession had been of use to her, and had relieved her 
soul, even though Mr. Loseby had no power to confer absolution. 

‘Don’t we? Well, there’s Charley for one; he has never had a 
word to throw to a dog since you went away. Though a fellow may 
know it is no good, it’s always something to know that you're there.’ 

‘What is no good?’ said Rose, with extreme innocence. And 
thus the two went back talking—of matters very important and 
amusing, through the coolness and sweetness and leisure of the little 
country street. Anne, who was seated in the bow-window of the 
sitting-room with her books and her papers, could not help breathing 
forth a little sigh as she looked out and saw them approaching, so 
young and so like each other. ‘ What a pity!’ she said to herself. 
So far as she herself was concerned, it was far more than a pity; but 
even for Rose-—. 

‘What is a pity ?’ said Mrs. Mountford : and she came and looked 
out over Anne’s shoulder, being a little concerned about her child’s 
absence. When she saw the pair advancing she flushed all over with 
annoyance and impatience. ‘Pity! it must be put a stop to, she 
cried ; ‘ Willie Ashley was always out of the question; a boy with 
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next to nothing. But now it is not to be thought of for a moment. 
I rely upon you, if you have any regard for your sister, to put a stop 
to it, Anne!’ 


Cuapren XXXV. 
A SIMPLE WOMAN. 


Tue Dower-house at Lilford was fixed upon shortly after by general 
consent. It was an old house, but showed its original fabric chiefly 
in the tall stacks of chimneys which guaranteed its hospitable hearths 
from smoke, and gave an architectural distinction to the pile of 
building, the walls of which were all matted in honeysuckles, roses, 
and every climbing plant that can be imagined, embroidering them- 
selves upon the background of the ivy, which filled every crevice. And 
the pleasure of furnishing, upon which Mr. Loseby had been cunning 
enough to enlarge, as an inducement to the ladies to take possession 
of this old dwelling-place, proved as great and as delightful as he had 
represented it to be. It was a pleasure which none of the three had 
ever as yet experienced. Even Mrs. Mountford had never known the 
satisfaction, almost greater than that of dressing one’s self—the de- 
light and amusement of dressing one’s house and making it beautiful. 
She had been taken as a bride to the same furniture which had an- 
swered for her predecessor, and though in the course of the last 
twenty years something had no doubt been renewed, there is no such 
gratification in a new carpet or curtains, which must be chosen either 
to suit the previous furniture, or of those homely tints, which, ac- 
cording to the usual formula of the shops, ‘ would look well with any- 
thing,’ as in the blessed task of renovating a whole room at once. They 
had everything to do here, new papers (bliss! for you may be sure Mrs. 
Mountford was too fashionable to consult anybody but Mr. Morris on 
this important subject), and a whole array of new old furniture. 
They did not transfer the things that had been left at Mount, which 
would have been, Mrs. Mountford felt, the right thing to do, but 
merely selected a few articles from the mass which nobody cared for. 
The result, they all flattered themselves, was fine. Not a trace of 
newness appeared in all the carefully decorated rooms. A simulated 
suspicion of dirt, a ghost of possible dust, was conjured up by the 
painter’s skill to make everything perfect—not in the way of a vulgar 
copy of that precious element which softens down the too perfect 
freshness, but, by a skilful touch of art, reversing the old principle of 
economy, and making ‘ the new things look as weel’s the auld.’ This 
process, with all its delicate difficulties, did the Mountford family 
good in every way. To Anne it was the most salutary and health. giving 
discipline. It gave her scope for the exercise of all those secondary 
tastes and fancies, which keep the bigger and more primitive senti- 
ments in balance. To be anxious about the harmony of the new cur- 
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tains, or concerned about the carpet is sometimes salvation in its way, 
and there were so many questions to decide—things for beauty and 
things for use—the character of every room, and the meaning of it, 
which are things that have to be studied nowadays before we come so far 
down as to consider the conveniences of it, what you are to sit upon, or 
lie upon, though these two are questions almost of life and death. 
Anne was plunged into the midst of all these questions. Besides her 
serious business in the management of the estate which Mr. Loseby 
had taken care should occupy her more and more, there were a hun- 
dred trivial play-anxieties always waiting for her, ready to fill up 
every crevice of thought. She had, indeed, no time to think. The 
heart which had been so deeply wounded, which had been compelled 
to give up its ideal and drop one by one the illusions it had cherished, 
seemed pushed into a corner by this flood of occupation. Anne’s 
mind, indeed, was in a condition of exhaustion, something similar to 
that which sometimes deadens the sensations of mourners after a death 
which in anticipation has seemed to involve the loss of all things. 
When all is over, and the tortures of imagination are no longer added 
to those of reality, a kind of calm steals over the wounded soul. The 
worst has happened ; the blow has fallen. In this fact there is quiet 
at least involved, and now the sufferer has nothing to think of but 
how to bear his pain. The wild rallying of all his forces to meet a 
catastrophe to come is no longer necessary. It is over, and though 
the calm may be but ‘a calm despair,’ yet it is different from the 
anguish of looking forward. And in Anne’s case there was an addi- 
tional relief. For a long time past she had been forcing upon herself 
a fictitious satisfaction. The first delight of her love, which she had 
described to Rose as the power of saying everything to her lover, 
pouring out her whole heart in the fullest confidence that everything 
would interest him and all be understood, had long ago begun to ebb 
away from her. As time went on, she had fallen upon the pitiful 
expedient of writing to Cosmo without sending her letters, thus be- 
guiling herself by the separation of an ideal Cosmo, always the same, 
always true and tender, from the actual Cosmo whose attention often 
flagged, and who sometimes thought the things that occupied her 
trivial, ‘and her way of regarding them foolish or high-flown. Yes, 
Cosmo too, had come to think her high-flown: he had been im- 
patient even of her fidelity to himself; and gradually it had come 
about that Anne’s communications with him were but carefully pre- 
pared abridgments of the genuine letters which were addressed to— 
someone whom she had lost, someone, she could not tell who, on 
whom her heart could repose, but who was not, so far as she knew, 
upon this unresponsive earth. ll this strain, this dual life, was over 
now. No attempt to reconcile the one with the other was necessary. 
It was all over ; the worst had happened ; there was no painful scene 
to look forward to, no gradual loosening of a tie once so dear; but 
whatever was to happen had happened. How she might have felt the 
blank, had no such crowd of occupations come in to fill up her time 
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and thoughts, is another question. But, as it was, Anne had no time 
to think of the blank. In the exhaustion of the revolution accom- 
plished she was seized hold upon by all these crowding occupations, 
her thoughts forced into new channels, her every moment busy. 
No soul comes through such a crisis without much anguish and many 
struggles, but Anne “had little time to indulge herself. She had to 
stand to her arms, as it were, night and day. ‘She explained her posi- 
tion to Mr. Loseby, as has been said, and she informed her step- 
mother briefly of the change: but to no one else did she say a word. 
‘ There was silence in heaven for the space of half an hour.’ Could 
any word express more impressively the pause of fate, the quiet of 
patience and deliberation over the great and terrible things to come. 
There was silence in the heaven of Anne’s being. She forbore to think, 
forbore to speak, even to herself. All was still within her. The firmament 
had closed in around her. Her world was lessened, so much cut off 
on every side, a small world now with no far-shining distances, no 
long gleams of celestial light, nothing but the little round about her, 
the circle of family details, the work ofevery day. Instead of the wide 
sky and the infinite air, to have your soul concentrated within a circle 
of Mr. Morris’s papers, however admirable they may be, makes a 
great difference in life. Sometimes she even triumphed over circum- 
stances so far as to see the humorous side of her own fate, and to 
calculate with a smile half pathetic, all that her unreasonable fidelity 
had cost her. It had cost her her father’s approbation, her fortune, her 
place in life, and oh! strange turning of the tables! it had cost her 
at the same time the lover whom she had chosen, in high youthful 
absolutism and idealism, at the sacrifice of everything ‘else. Was 
there ever a stranger contradiction, completion, of a transaction? He 
for whom she had given up all else, was lost to her because she had 
given everything for him. A woman might weep her heart out over 
such a fate, or she might smile as Anne smiled, pale, with a woful 
merriment, a tremulous pathetic scorn, an indignation half lost in 
that sentiment which made Othello cry out ‘ The pity of it! The pity 
of it!’ Oh, the pity of it! that such things should be; that a woman 
should give so much for so little—and a man return so little for so 
much. Sometimes, when she was by herself, this smile would come up 
unawares, a scarcely perceptible gleam upon her pale countenance. 
‘What are you smiling at, Anne?’ her stepmother or Rose would 
ask her as she sat at work. ‘WasI smiling? I did not know—at 
nobody—I myself,’ she would say, quoting Desdemona this time. 
Or she would remind herself of a less dignified simile—of poor Dick 
Swiveller, shutting up one street after another, in which he had made 
purchases which he could not pay for. She had shut up a great 
many pleasant paths for herself. Her heart got sick of the usual in- 
nocent romance in which the hero is all nobleness and generosity, and 
the heroine all sweet dependence and faith. She grew sick of poetry 
and all her youthful fancies. Even places became hateful to her, 
became as paths shut up. To see the Beeches even from the road 
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gave her a pang. Mount, where she had written volumes all full of 
her heart and inmost thoughts to Cosmo, pained her to go back to, 
though she had to do it occasionally. And she could not think of 
big London itself without a sinking of the heart. He was there. 
It was the scene of her disenchantment, her disappointment. ll 
these were as so many slices cut off from her life. Rose’s estate, and 
the leases, and the tenants, and the patronage of Lilford parish, 
which belonged to it, and all its responsibilities, and the old women, 
with their tea and flannels, and the Dower-house with Mr. Morris’s 
papers—these circumvented and bound in her life. 

But there was one person at least whose affectionate care of her 
gave Anne an amusement which now and then found expression in a 
flood of tears: though tears were a luxury which she did not permit 
herself. This was the Rector, who was always coming and going, and 
who would walk round Anne at the writing-table, where she spent so 
much of her time, with anxious looks and many little signs of per- 
turbation. He did not say a great deal to her, but watched her 
through all the other conversations that would arise, making now 
and then a vague little remark, which was specially intended for her, 
as she was aware, and which would strike into her like an arrow, yet 
make her smile all the same. When there was talk of the second 
marriage of Lord Meadowlands’ brother, the clergyman, Mr. Ashley 
was strong in his defence. ‘No one can be more upposed than I am 
to inconstancies of all kinds; but when you have made a mistake 
the first time it is a wise thing and a right thing,’ said the good 
Rector, with a glance at Anne, ‘ to take advantage of the release given 
you by Providence. Charles Meadows had made a great mistake at 
first—like many others.’ And then, when the conversation changed, 
and the Woodheads became the subject of discussion, even in the 
fulness of his approbation of ‘ that excellent girl Fanny,’ Mr. Ashley 
found means to insinuate his constant burden of prophecy. ‘* What 
I fear is that she will get a little narrow as the years go on. How 
can a woman help that who has no opening out in her life, who is 
always at the first chapter?’ 

‘Dear me, Rector, said Mrs. Mountford, ‘I did not know you 
were such an advocate of marriage.’ 

‘Yes, I am a great advocate of marriage: without it we all get 
narrow. We want new interests to carry on our life; we want to 
expand in our children, and widen out instead of closing in.’ 

‘But Fanny has not closed in,’ said Anne, with a half malicious 
smile, which had a quiver of pain in it: for she knew his meaning 
almost better than he himself did. 

‘ No, no, Fanny is an excellent girl, She is everything that can 
be desired. But you must marry, Anne, you must marry,’ he said, in 
a lower tone, coming round to the back of her chair. There was doubt 
and alarm in his eyes. He saw in her that terror of single-minded 
men, an old maid. Women have greatly got over the fear of that term 
of reproach. But men who presumably know their own value best, 
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and take more deeply to heart the loss to every woman of their own 
sweet society, have a great horror of it. And Anve seemed just the 
sort of person who would not marry, having been once disgusted and 
disappointed, Mr. Ashley concluded within himself, with much alarm. 
He was even so far carried away by his feelings as to burst forth 
upon his excellent son and Curate, one evening in the late autumn, 
when they were returning together from the Dower-house. They had 
been walking along for some time in silence upon the dusty, silent 
road, faintly lighted by some prevision of a coming moon, though 
she was not visible. Perhaps the same thoughts were in both their 
minds, and this mutual sympathy warmed the elder to an overflow of 
the pent-up feeling. ‘Man alive!’ he cried out suddenly, turning 
upon Charley with a kind of ferocity, which startled the Curate as 
much as if a pistol had been presented at him. ‘ Man alive! can’t 
you go in for her? you're better than nothing if you’re not very 
much. What is the good of you, if you can’t try, at least try, to please 
her? She’s sick of us all, and not much wonder; but, bless my 
soul, you’re young, and why can’t you make an effort? why can’t you 
try ’ that’s what I would like to know,’ the Rector cried. 

Charley was taken entirely by surprise. He gasped in his agita- 
tion, ‘I—try? But she would not look at me. What have I to offer 
her ?’ he said, with a groan. 

Upon which the Rector repeated that ungracious formula. ‘ You 
may not be very much, but you're better than nothing. No,’ the 
father said, shaking his head regretfully,‘ we are none of us very 
much to look at; but, Lord bless my soul, think of Anne, Anne, 
settling down as a single woman: an old maid!’ he cried, with almost 
a shriek of dismay. The two men were both quite subdued, broken 
down by the thought. They could not help feeling in their hearts 
that to be anybody’s wife would be better than that. 

But when they had gone on for about half an hour, and the moon 
had risen silvery over the roofs of the cottages, showing against 
the sky the familiar and beloved spire of their own village church, 
Charley, who had said nothing all the time, suddenly found a voice. 
He said, in his deep and troubled bass, as if his father had spoken 
one minute ago instead of half an hour, ‘ Heathcote Mountford is 
far more likely to do something with her than I.’ 

‘Do you think so?’ cried the Rector, who had not been, any more 
than his son, distracted from the subject, and was as unconscious as 
Charley was of the long pause. ‘She does not know him as she 
knows you.’ 

‘That is just the thing,’ said the Curate, with a sigh. ‘She has 
known me all her life, and why should she think any more about me? 
I am just Charley, that is all, a kind of a brother ; but Mountford is a 
stranger. He is a clever fellow, cleverer than I am; and, even if he 
were not,’ said poor Charley, with a tinge of bitterness, ‘ he is new, 
and what he says sounds better, for they have not heard it so often 
before. And then he is older, and has been all about the world; 
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and besides—well,’ the Curate broke off with a harsh little laugh, 
‘that, is about all, sir. He is he, and I ‘am me—that’s all.’ 

‘If that is what you think,’ said the Rector, who had listened to 
all this with very attentive ears, pausing, as he took hold of the 
upper bar of his own gate, and raising a very serious countenance to 
his son, ‘ if this is really what you think, Charley—you may have better 
means of judging—we must push Mountford. Anything would be 
better,’ he said, solemnly, ‘ than to see Anne an old maid. And she’s 
capable of doing that,’ he added, laying his hand upon his son’s in 
the seriousness of the moment. ‘She is capable of doing it, if we 
don’t mind.’ 

Charley felt the old hand chill him like something icy and cold. 
And he did not go in with his father, but took a pensive turn round 
the garden in the moonlight. No, she would never walk with him 
there. It was too presumptuous a thought. Never would Anne 
be the mistress within, never would it be permitted to Charley to 
call her forth into the moonlight in the sweet domestic sanctity of 
home. His heart stirred within him for a moment, then sank, 
acknowledging the impossibility. He breathed forth a vast sigh as 
he lit the evening cigar, which his father did not like him to smoke 
in his presence, disliking the smell, like the old-fashioned person he 
was. ‘The Curate walked round and round the grass-plats, sadly 
enjoying this gentle indulgence. When he tossed the end away, after 
nearly an hour of silent musing, he said to himself, * Mountford 
might do it,’ with another sigh. It was hard upon Charley. A 
stranger had a better chance than himself, a man that was nothing 
to her, whom she had known for a few months only. But so it was: 
and it was noble of him that he wished Mountford no manner of 
harm. 

This was the state of affairs between the Rectory and the Dower- 
house, which, fortunately, was on the very edge of Lilford parish, and 
therefore could, without any searchings of heart on the part of the new 
Vicar there, permit the attendance of the ladies at the church which 
they loved. When Willie was home at Christmas his feet wore a 
distinct line on the road. He was always there, which his brother 
thought foolish and weak, since nothing could ever come of it. 
Indeed, if anything did exasperate the Curate, it was the inordinate 
presumption and foolishness of Willie, who seemed really to believe 
that Rose would have something to say to him. Rose! who was the 
rich one of the house, and whose eyes were not magnanimous to 
observe humble merit like those of her sister. It was setting that 
little thing up, Charley felt, with hot indignation, as if she were 
superior to Anne. But then Willie was always more complacent, and 
thought better of himself than did his humble-minded brother. 
As for Mr. Ashley himself, he never intermitted his anxious watch 
upon Anne. She was capable of it. No doubt she was just the very 
person to doit. The Rector could not deny that she had provocation. 
If a woman had behaved to him like that, he himself, he felt, a 
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have turned his back upon the sex, and refused to permit himself to 
become the father of Charley and Willie. That was putting the 
case in a practical point of view. The Rector felt a cold dew burst 
out upon his forehead, when it gleamed across him with all the force 
of a revelation, that in such a case Charley and Willie might never 
have been. He set out on the spot to bring this tremendous thought 
before Anne, but stopped short and came back after a moment 
depressed and toned down. How could he point out to Anne the 
horrible chance that perhaps two such paragons yet unborn might 
owe their non-existence (it was difficult to put it into words even) to 
her? He could not say it; and thus lost out of shyness or inaptness, 
he felt (for why should there have been any difficulty in stating it ?), 
by far the best argument that had yet occurred to him. But though 
he relinquished his argument he did not get over his anxiety. Anne 
an old maid! it was a thought to move heaven and earth. 

In the meantime Heathcote Mountford felt as warmly as anyone 
could have desired the wonderful brightening of the local hori- 
zon which followed upon the ladies’ return. The Dower-house was for 
him also within the limits of a walk, and the decoration and furnish- 
ing which went on to a great extent after they had taken possession, 
the family bivouacking pleasantly in the meantime, accepting in- 
conveniences with a composure which only ladies are capable of under 
such circumstances, gave opportunity for many a consultation and 
discussion. It was no obsequious purpose of pleasing her which made 
Heathcote almost invariably agree with Anne when questions arose. 
They were of a similar mould, born under the same star, to speak 
poetically, with a natural direction of their thoughts and fancies in 
the same channel, and an agreement of tastes perhaps slightly owing 
to the mysterious affinities of the powerful and wide-spreading family 
character which they both shared. By-and-by it came to be recog- 
nised that Anne and Heathcote were each other’s natural allies. One 
of them even, no one could remember which, playfully identified a 
certain line of ideas as ‘ our side.’ When the winter came on and 
country pleasures shrank as they are apt to do, to women, within much 
restricted limits, the friendship between these two elder members of 
the family grew. That they were naturally on the same level, and 
indeed about the same age, nobody entertained any doubt, aided by 
that curious foregone conclusion in the general mind (which is either 
a mighty compliment or a contemptuous insult to a woman) that a girl 
of twenty-one is in reality quite the equal and contemporary, so to 
speak, of a man of thirty-tive. Perhaps the assumption was more legi- 
timate than usual in the case of these two; for Anne, always a girl of 
eager intelligence and indiscriminate intellectual appetite, had lived 
much of her life among books, and was used to unbounded intercourse 
with the matured minds of great writers, besides having had the ripen- 
ing touch of practical work, and of that strange bewildering conflict 
with difficulties unforeseen which is called disenchantment by some, 
disappointment by others, but which is perhaps to a noble mind the 
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most certain and unfailing of all maturing influences. Heathcote 
Mountford had not lived so much longer in the world without having 
known what that experience was, and in her gropings darkly after the 
lost ideal, the lost paradise which had seemed so certain and evident 
at her first onset, Anne began to feel that now and then she en- 
countered her kinsman’s hand in the darkness with a reassuring 
grasp. This consciousness came to her slowly, she could scarcely tell 
how; and whether he himself was conscious of it at all she did not 
know. But let nobody think this was in the way of lovemaking or 
overtures to a new union. When a girl like Anne, a young woman 
full of fresh hope and confidence and all belief in the good and 
true, meets on her outset into life with such a‘ disappointment’ as 
people call it, it is not alone the loss of her lover that moves her. 
She has lost her world as well. Her feet stumble upon the dark 
mountains ; the steadfast sky swims round her in a confusion of be- 
wildering vapours and sickening giddy lights. She stands astonished 
in the midst of a universe going to pieces, like Hamlet in those times 
which were out of joint. All that was so clear to her has become 
dim. If she has a great courage, she fights her way through the 
blinding mists, not knowing where she is going, feeling only a dull 
necessity to keep upright, to hold fast tosomething. And if by times 
a hand reaches hers thrust out into the darkness, guiding to this side 
or that, her fingers close upon it with an instinct of self-preservation. 
This, I suppose, is what used to be called catching a heart in the’ re- 
bound. Heathcote himself was not thinking of catching this heart in 
its rebound. He was not himself aware when he helped her; but he 
was dimly conscious of the pilgrimage she was making out of the 
gloom back into the light. 

This was going on all the winter through. Mr. Morris’s papers, 
and all the harmonies or discordances of the furniture, and the struggle 
against too much of Queen Anne, and the attempts to make some 
compromise that could bear the name of Queen Victoria, afforded a 
dim amusement, a background of trivial fact and reality which it was 
good to be able always to make out among the mists. Love may 
perish, but the willow-pattern remains. The foundation of the world 
may be shaken, but so long as the dado is steady! Anne had humour 
enough to take the good of all these helps, to smile, and then laugh, 
at all the dimly comic elements around her, from the tremendous 
seriousness of the decorator, up to the distress and perplexity of the 
Rector and his alarmed perception of the possible old maid in her. 
Anne herself was not in the least alarmed by the title which made 
Mr. Ashley shiver. The idea of going over all that course of enchant- 
ment once again was impossible. It had been enchantment once—a 
second time it would be—what would a second time be? impossible ! 
That was all that could be said. It was over for her, as certainly as 
life of this kind is over for a widow. To be sure it is not 2lways over 
even for a widow: but Anne, highly fantastical as became her temper 
and her years, rejected with a lofty disdain any idea of renewal. 

c2 
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Nevertheless, towards the spring, after the darkness had begun to 
lighten a little, when she found at a hard corner that metaphorical 
hand of Heathcote taking hers, helping her across a bad bit of the 
road, her heart was conscious of a throb of pleasure. 


Cnarter XXXVI, 


THE LAST. 


Rosr’s behaviour had been a trouble and a puzzle to her family 
during the latter part of the year. Whether it was that the change 
from the dissipation of London and the variety of their wanderings 
‘abroad ’ to the dead quiet of country life, in which the young heiress 
became again little Rose and nothing more, was a change beyond the 
powers of endurance, or whether it was some new spring of life in her, 
nobody could tell. She became fretful and uncertain in temper, 
cross to her mother, and absolutely rebellious against Anne, to whom 
she spoke in a way which even Mrs. Mountford was moved to declare 
‘ very unbecoming.’ 

‘You ought to remember that Anne is your elder sister, at least, 
whatever else,’ the mother said, who had always been a little aggrieved 
by the fact that, even in making her poor, her father had given to 
Anne a position of such authority in the house. 

‘Mamma!’ Rose had cried, flushed and furious, ‘ she may manage 
my property, but she shall not manage me.’ 

The little girl talked a great deal about her property in those 
days, except when Mr. Loseby was present, who was the only person, 
her mother said, who seemed to exercise any control over her. By- 
and-by, however, this disturbed condition of mind calmed down. 
She gave Willie Ashley a great deal of ‘encouragement’ during the 
Christmas holidays; then turned round upon him at Easter, and 
scarcely knew him. But this was Rose’s way, and nobody minded 
very much. In short, the Curate was cruelly consoled by his brother’s 
misadventure. It is a sad confession to have to make; but, good 
Christian as he was, Charley Ashley felt better when he found that 
Willie had tumbled down from confidence to despair. 

‘I told you you were a fool all the time, he said, with that 
fraternal frankness which is common among brothers ; and he felt it 
less hard afterwards to endure the entire abandonment in his own 
person of any sort of hope. 

And thus the time went on. Routine reasserted those inalienable 
rights which are more potent than anything else on earth, and every- 
body yielded to them. The Mountfords, like the rest, owned that 
salutary bondage. They half forgot the things that had happened to 
them—Anne her disenchantments, Rose her discovery, and Mrs. 
Mountford that life had ever differed much from its present aspect. 
All things pass away except dinner-time and bed-time, the day’s 
business, and the servants’ meals, 
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But when the third year was nearly completed from Mr. Mount- 
ford’s death, the agitation of past times began to return again. Rose’s 
temper began to give more trouble than ever, and Mr. Loseby’s visits 
were more frequent, and even Anne showed a disturbance of mind 
unusual to her. She explained this to her kinsman Heathcote one 
autumn afternoon, a few days before Rose’s birthday. He had asked 
the party to go and see the last batch of the cottages, which had been 
completed—a compliment which went to Anne’s heart—according to 
her plans. But Heathcote had stopped to point out some special fea- 
tures to his cousin, and these two came along some way after the others. 
The afternoon was soft and balmy, though it was late in the year. 
The trees stood out in great tufts of yellow and crimson against the 
sky, which had begun to emulate their hues. The paths were strewed, 
as for a religious procession, with leaves of russet and gold, and the 
low sun threw level lights over the slopes of the park, which were 
pathetically green with the wet and damp of approaching winter. 

‘ The season is all stillness and completion,’ Anne said ; * but I am 
restless. I don’t know what is the matter with me. I want to be in 
motion—to do something—from morning to night.’ 

‘You have had too much of the monotony of our quiet life.’ 

‘No; you forget I have always been used to the country; it is 
not monotonous to me. Indeed, I know well enough what it is, 
said Anne, with a smile. ‘It is Rose’s birthday coming so near. I 
will lose my occupation, which I am fond of—and what shall I do?’ 

‘I could tell you some things to do.’ 

‘Oh, no doubt I shall find something,’ said Anne, with heightened 
colour. ‘I cannot find out from Rose what she intends. It must be 
a curious sensation for a little girl who—has never been anything but 
a little girl—to come into such a responsibility all at once.’ 

‘But you were no older than she—when you came into—’ said 
Heathcote, watching her countenance, ‘all this responsibility, and 
other things as well.’ 

‘I was older, a great deal, when I was born,’ said Anne, with a 
laugh. ‘It is so diflerent—even to be the eldest makes a difference. 
I think I shall ask Rose to keep me on as land-agent. She must 
have someone.’ 

‘On your own property ; on the land which your mother brought 
into the family ; on what would have been yours but for——’ 

‘Hu-ush !’ said Anne, with a prolonged soft utterance, lifting her 
hand as if to put it on his mouth; and, with a smile, ‘never say 
anything of that—it is over—it is all over. I don’t mind it now; I 
am rather glad,’ she said resolutely, ‘if it must be faced, and we 
must talk of it—rather glad that it is for nothing that I have paid 
the price : without any compensation. I dare say it is unreasonable, 
but I don’t think there is any bitterness in my mind. Don’t bring 
it up F 

*I will not—God forbid!’ he said, ‘bring bitterness to your 
sweetness—not for anything in the world, Anne; but think, now 
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you are free from your three years’ work, now your time will be your 
own, your hands empty 

‘Think! why that is what I am thinking all day long: and I don’t 
like it. I will ask Rose to appoint me her land-agent.’ 

‘I will appoint you mine,’ he said. Anne, we have been coming 
to this moment all these three years. Don’t send me away without 
thinking it over again. Do you remember all that long time ago how 
I complained that I had been forestalled; that I had not been 
given a chance? And for two years I have not dared to say a 
word. But see the change in my life. I have given up all I used 
to care for. I have thought of nothing but Mount and you—you 
and Mount. It does not matter which name comes first; it means 
one thing. Now that you are free, it is not Rose’s land-agent but 
mine that you ought to be. I am not your love,’ he said, a deep 
colour rising over his face,‘ but you are mine, Anne. And, though 
it sounds blasphemy to say so, love is not everything; life is some- 
thing; and there is plenty for us to do—together.’ 

His voice broke off, full of emotion, and for a moment or two she 
could not command hers. Then she said, with a tremor in her tone 
—‘ Heathcote—you are poor and I am poor. Two poverties together 
will not do the old place much good.’ 

‘Is that all you know, Anne still? They will make the old 
place holy; they will make it the beginning of better things to 
come. But if it is not possible still to sacrifice those other thoughts— 
I can wait, dear,’ he said, hurriedly, ‘I can wait.’ 

Then there was a little pause, full of fate. After a time she answered 
him clearly, steadily. ‘There is no question of sacrifice: but wait 
a little, Heathcote, wait still a little. Then she said with something 
that tried to be a laugh. ‘You are like the Rector; you are frightened 
lest I should be an old maid.’ 

And then in his agitation he uttered a cry of alarm as genuine as 
the Rector’s, but more practical. ‘That you shall not be!’ he cried 
suddenly, grasping her arm in both his hands. Anne did not know 
whether to be amused or offended. But after awhile they went on 
quietly together talking, if not of love, yet of what Heathcote called 
life—which perhaps was not so very different in the sense in which 
the word was at present employed. 

Two days after was Rose’s birthday. Mr. Loseby came over in 
great state from Hunston, and the friends of the family were all 
gathered early, the Ashleys and Heathcote coming to luncheon, with 
Fanny Woodhead and her sister, while a great party was to assemble 
in the evening. Rose herself, oddly enough, had resisted this party, 
and done everything she could against it, which her mother had set 
down to simple perversity, with much reason on her side. ‘ Of course 
we must have a party,’ Mrs. Mountford said. ‘Could anything be 
more ridiculous? A coming of age and no rejoicing! We should 
have had a party under any circumstances, even if you had not been 
so important a person.’ Rose cried when the invitations were sent 
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out. There were traces of tears and a feverish agitation about her as 
the days went on. ‘Two or three times she was found in close conver- 
sation with Mr. Loseby, and once or twice he had the look of urging 
something upon her which she resisted. Mrs. Mountford thought 
she knew all about this. It was no doubt his constant appeal about 
the provision to be made for Anne. This was a point upon which 
the sentiments of Rose’s mother had undergone several changes. At 
one time she had been very willing that a division of the property 
should take place, not, perhaps, a quite equal division, but sufficiently 
soto content the world, and give everybody the impression that Rose 
‘had behaved very handsomely !’ but at another time it had appeared 
to her that to settle upon Anne the five hundred a year which 
had been her allowance as the guardian of her sister’s interests, 
would be a very sufficient provision. She had, as she said, kept 
herself aloof from these discussions latterly, declaring that she 
would not influence her daughter’s mind—that Rose must decide 
for herself. And this, no doubt, was the subject upon which Mr. 
Loseby dwelt with so much insistance. Mrs. Mountford did not 
hesitate to say that she had no patience with him. ‘I suppose it is 
always the same subject,’ she said. * My darling child, I won’t inter- 
fere. You must consult your own heart, which will be your best 
guide. I might be biassed, and I have made up my mind not to in- 
terfere.’ Rose was excited and impatient, and would scarcely listen 
to her mother. ‘I wish nobody would interfere,’ she cried ; ‘ I wish 
they would leave us alone, and let us settle it our own way.’ 

At last the all-important day arrived. The bells were rung 
in the little church at Lilford very early, and woke Rose with a 
sound of congratulation, to a day which was as bright as her life, full 
of sunshine and freshness, the sky all blue and shining, the country 
gay with its autumn robes, every tree in a holiday dress. Presents 
poured in upon her on all sides. All her friends, far and near, had 
remembered, even those who were out of the way, too far off to be 
invited for the evening festivities, what a great day it was in Rose’s 
life. But she herself did not present the same peaceful and brilliant 
aspect. Mrs. Worth kad not this time been successful about her 
dress, She was in a flutter of many ribbons as happened to be 
the fashion of the moment, and her round and blooming face was full 
of agitation, quite uncongenial to its character. There were lines of 
anxiety in her soft forehead, and a hot feverish flush upon her cheeks. 
When the Ashleys arrived they were called into the library where the 
family had assembled—a large sunny room filled at one end with a 
great bow-window, opening upon the lawn, which was the favourite 
morning-room of the family. At the upper end, at the big writing- 
table which was generally Anne’s throne of serious occupation, both 
the sisters were seated with Mr. Loseby and his blue bag. Mr. 
Loseby had been going over his accounts, and Anne had brought her 
big books, while Rose between them, like a poor little boat bobbing 
up and down helplessly on this troubled sea of business, gave 
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an agitated attention to all they said to her. Mrs. Mountford sat at 
the nearest window with her worsted work, as usual counting her 
stitches, and doing her best to look calm and at her ease, though 
there was a throb of anxiety which she did not understand in her 
mind, for what was there to be anxious about? The strangers felt 
themselves out of place at this serious moment, all except the old 
Rector, whose interest was so strong and genuine that he went up 
quite naturally to the table, and drew his chair towards it, as if he 
had a right to know all about it. Heathcote Mountford stood against 
the wall, near Mrs. Mountford, and made a solemn remark to her 
now and then about nothing at all, while Charley and Willie stood 
about against the light in the bow-window, mentally leaning against 
each other, and wishing themselves a hundred miles away. 

The group at the table was a peculiar one: little Rose in the 
centre, restless, uneasy, a flush on her face, clasping and unclasping 
her hands, turning helplessly from one to the other: Mr. Loseby’s 
shining bald head stooped over the papers, its polished crown turned 
towards the company as he ran on in an unbroken stream of explana- 
tion and instruction, while Anne on the other side, serene and fair, 
sat listening with far more attention than her sister. Anne had 
never looked so much herself since all these troubles arose. Her 
countenance was tranquil and shining as the day. She had on (the 
Curate thought) the very same dress of white cashmere, easy and 
graceful in its long sweeping folds, which she wore at Lady Meadow- 
lands’ party; but as that was three years ago, I need not say the 
gown was not identically the same. A great quietness was in Anne’s 
mind. She was pleased, for one thing, with the approbation she had 
received. Mr. Loseby had declared that her books were kept as no 
clerk in his office could have kept them. Perhaps this was exagge- 
rated praise, and bookkeeping is not an heroic gift, but yet the appro- 
bation pleased her. And she had executed her father’s trust. What- 
ever might be the next step in her career, this, at least, was well 
ended, and peace was in her face and her heart. She made a little 
sign of salutation to Charley and Willie as they came in, smiling at 
them with the ease that befitted their fraternal relations. A soft 
repose was about her. Her time of probaticn, her lonely work, was 
over. Was there now, perhaps, a brighter epoch, a happier life to 
begin ? 

But Rose was neither happy nor serene; her hot hands kept on 
a perpetual manceuvring, her face grew more and more painfully red, 
her ribvons fluttered with the nervous trembling in her—now and 
then the light seemed to fail from her eyes. She could scarcely con- 
tain herself while Mr. Loseby’s voice went on. Rose scarcely knew 
what she wanted or wished. Straight in front of her lay the packet 
directed in her father’s hand to Mr. Loseby, the contents of which 
she knew, but nobody else knew. Fifty times over she was on the 
point of covering it with her sleeve, slipping it into her pocket. What 
was the use of going on with all this farce of making over her fortune 
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to her, if that was to be produced at the end? or was it possible, per- 
haps, that it was not to be produced? that this nightmare, which 
had oppressed her all the time, had meant nothing after all? Rose 
was gradually growing beyond her own control. The room went 
round and round with her; she saw the figures surrounding her 
darkly, scarcely knowing who they were. Mr. Loseby’s voice running 
on seemed like an iron screw going through and through her head. 
If she waited a moment longer everything wuuld be over. She 
clutched at Anne’s arm for something to hold fast by—her hour had 
come. 

They were all roused up in a moment by the interruption of some 
unusual sound, and suddenly Rose was heard speaking in tones which 
were sharp and urgent in confused passion. ‘I don’t want to hear 
any more,’ she said ; what is the use of it all? Oh, Mr. Loseby, please 
be quiet for one moment and let me speak! The first thing is to make 
a new will.’ 

‘To make your will—there is plenty of time for that,’ said the 
old lawyer, astonished, pushing his spectacles as usual out of his way ; 
while Mrs. Mountford said with a glance up from her worsted-work, 
‘My pet! that is not work for to-day.’ 

‘Not my will—but papa’s!’ she cried. ‘ Mr. Loseby, you know; 
you have always said I must change the will. Anne is to have the 
half—I settled it long ago. We are to put it all right. I want 
Anne to have the half—or nearly the half!’ she cried, with momen- 
tary hesitation, ‘ before it is too late. Put it all down, and ‘I will 
sign ; the half, or as near the half as Quick! I want it all to 
be settled before it is too late!’ 

What did she mean by too late? Anne put her arm behind her 
sister to support her, and kissed her with trembling lips. ‘* My 
Rosie!’ she cried, ‘my little sister!’ with tears brimming over. 
Mrs. Mountford threw down all her wools and rushed to her child’s 
side. They all drew close, thinking that ‘ too late’ could only mean 
some fatal impression on the girl’s mind that she was going to die. 

‘Yes, half: half is a great deal!’ said Rose, stammering, ‘ nearly 
half, you know—I have always meant it. Why should I have all 
and she none? And she has not married Mr. Douglas—I don’t 
know why. I think—but it hasn’t come about—I want everybody 
to know, papa made a mistake; but I give it to her, I give it to her! 
Mr. Loseby, make a new will, and say that half—or nearly half—is to 
be for Anne. And oh! please, no more business—-that will do for 
to-day.’ 

She got up and sat down as she was speaking, feverishly. She 
shook off her mother’s hand on her shoulder, gave up her hold upon 
Anne, drew her hand out of the Rector’s, who had clasped it, bidding 
God bless her, with tears running down his old cheeks, She scarcely 
even submitted to the pressure of Anne’s arm, which was round her, 
and did not seem to understand when her sister spoke. ‘ Rose!’ 
Anne was saying, making an appeal to all the bystanders, ‘ Do you 
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know what she says? She is giving me everything back. Do you 
hear her—the child! My little Rosie! I don’t care—I don’t care 
for the money; but it is everything that she is giving me. What a 
heart she has! do you hear, do you all hear ?—everything!’ Anne’s 
voice of surprise and generous joy went to all their hearts. 

Mrs. Mountford made an effort to draw Rose towards herself. 
‘There had better be no exaggeration—she said the half—and it 
is a great thing to do,’ said the mother thoughtfully. There 
was nothing to be said against it; still half was a great deal, and 
even Rose, though almost wild with excitement, felt this too. 

* Yes, half—I did not mean all, as Anne seems to think ; balf is— 
a great deal: Mr. Loseby, write it all down and I will sign it. 
Isn’t that enough—enough for to-day?’ 

‘Only one thing else, Mr. Loseby said. He put out his hand 
and took up the letter that was lying innocently among the other 
papers. ‘This letter,’ he said—but he was not allowed to go any 
further. Rose turned upon him all feverish and excited, and tore it 
out of his hands. ‘Anne!’ she cried, with a gasp, ‘ Anne! I can’t 
hear any more to-day.’ 

‘No more, no more,’ said Anne, soothingly ; ‘what do we want 
more, Mr. Loseby? She is quite right. If you were to secure the 
crown to me, you could not make me more happy. My little Rose! I 
am richer than the Queen!’ Anne cried, her voice breaking. But 
then, to the astonishment of everybody, Rose burst from her, threw 
down the letter on the table, and covered her face, with a ery shrill 
and sharp as if called forth by bodily pain. 

* You can read it, if you please,’ the girl cried; ‘but if you read 
it, I will die!’ 

Mr. Loseby looked at Anne and she at him. Something passed 
between them in that look, which the others did not understand. A 
sudden flush of colour covered her face. She said softly, ‘My trust 
is not over yet. What can it matter to anyone but ourselves what is 
in the letter? We have had business enough for one day.’ 

And Rose did not appear at lunch. She had been overwrought, 
everybody said. She lay down in a dark room all the afternoon with 
a great deal of eau de Cologne about, and her mother sitting by. 
Mrs. Mountford believed in bed, and the pulling down of the blinds. 
It was a very strange day: after the luncheon, at which the queen of 
the feast was absent, and no one knew what to say, the familiar 
guests walked about the grounds for a little, not knowing what to 
think, and then judiciously took themselves away till the evening, 
while Mr. Loseby disappeared with Anne, and Mrs. Mountford 
soothed her daughter. In the evening Rose appeared in a very 
pretty dress, though with pale cheeks.’ Anne, who was far more 
serious now than she had been in the morning, kissed her little sister 
tenderly, but they did not say anything to each other. Neither from 
that time to this has the subject ever been mentioned by one to the 
other. The money was divided exactly between them, and Anne 
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gave no explanations even to her most intimate friends. Whether it 
was Rose who shared with her, or she with Rose, nobody knew. The 
news stole out, and for a little while everybody celebrated Rose to 
the echo; but then another whisper got abroad, and no one knew 
what to think. As a matter of fact, however, Mr. Mountford’s two 
daughters divided everything he left behind. The only indication 
Anne ever received that the facts of the case had oozed out beycnd 
the circle of the family, was in the following strange letter, which she 
received some time after, when her approaching marriage to Heath- 
cote Mountford, of Mount, was made known :— 


You will be surprised to receive a letter from me. Perhaps it is an 
impertinence on my part to write. But I will never forget the past, though 
I may take it for granted that you have done so. Your father’s letter, 
which I hear was read on your sister’s birthday, will explain many things 
to you and, perhaps, myself among the many. I do not pretend that I was 
aware of it, but 1 may say that I divined it; and divining it, what but one 
thing in the face of all misconstructions, remained for me to do? Perhaps 
you will understand me and do me a little justice now. Pardon me, at 
least, for having troubled even so small a portion of your life. I try to 
rejoice that it has been but a small portion. In mine you stand where you 
always did. The altar may be veiled and the worshipper say his litanies 
unheard. He is a nonjuror, and his rites are licensed by no authority, civil 
or sacred: nor can he sing mass for any new king. Yet in darkness and 
silence and humiliation, for your welfare, happiness, and prosperity does 
ever pray—C.D, 

Anne was moved by this letter more than it deserved, and 
wondered if, perhaps——-? But it did not shake her happiness as, 
possibly, it was intended to do. 

And then followed one of the most remarkable events in this 
story. Rose, who had always been more or less worldly-minded, and 
who would never have hesitated to say that to better yourself was 
the most legitimate object in life—Rose—no longer a great heiress, 
but a little person with a very good fortune, and quite capable of 
making what she, herself, would have called a good marriage—Rose 
married Willie Ashley, to the astonishment and consternation of 
everybody. Mrs. Mountford, though she lives with them and is on 
the whole fond of her son-in-law, has not even yet got over her sur- 
prise. And as for the old Rector, it did more than surprise, it be- 
wildered him. A shade of alarm comes over his countenance still, 
when he speaks of it. ‘I had nothing to do with it,’ he is always 
ready to say. With the Curate the feeling is still deeper and more 
sombre. In the depths of his heart he cannot forgive his brother. 
That Rose should have been the one to appreciate modest merit and . 
give it its reward, Rose and not her sister—seems like blasphemy to 
Charley. Nevertheless, there are hopes that Lucy Woodhead, who is 
growing up a very nice girl, and prettier than her sister, may induce 
even the faithful Curate to change the current of his thoughts and 
ways. 


THE END. 
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N the depths of the night, in a climate where night is short; in 
the midst of that short interval, when even the gods are sup- 
posed to rest; when the sun-god himself has withdrawn from the 
earth, and the sun sees not the deeds of men, some men and women 
of the earth, in solemn silence, bring something forth from home. 

If they should speak there would flow from the lips of those people 
a language so beautiful, so perfect, so expressive, that though the 
listening ear were foreign to it and understood it not, it would be 
held listening. But there is not a sound. 

If these people could be seen in their fair stature and build of 
body, draped in their loose garments, the eye, like the ear, would be 
vanquished. Such incomparable beauty! Should a sculptor want a 
model for a work he would leave for all time, he would find it in them ; 
should a painter want a face for his perfected art, he would find it in 
them ; should a poet want the theme for a song on living beauty, he 
would find his inspiration in them; should a physician want a text 
for a discourse on the types of health and sanity, he would find it in 
those types of beauty. 

In those faces, which actually live to this hour in marble more 
precious than gold, there would be seen, if they were unveiled from 
this awful stillness and darkness of the night, two living passions, 
engraved in life through expression of the soul, resigned grief and 
sublime fear. What has happened can never be recalled, and grief, 
therefore, is chastened by reason: but what has happened is so un- 
natural, so wrong, that reason, in its turn, is sublimed to fear. It is 
so terrible, none must look on it: if the sun-god, source of light 
and life, should see it, he might hide his face and punish all the 
races of mankind. 

Well may there sit on every face the chaste beauty of resignation 
and sublimity of fear! 

What can have happened ? 

There is something that is being carried tenderly, awfully! It is 
a casket small and light. It might be a cradle or a cot supporting 
some object of tender solicitude. A child! yes, a cliild in all its 
childish wealth, its golden tresses on its pillow, its features divinely 


1 Inaugural Address delivered before the Health Congress at Brighton on 
December 13, 1881. 
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fair and spiritual, its limbs the ideal of grace. Surely in the dead 
of this night it sleeps, and they are taking it to some golden coast, 
where in the morning it will greet the sun, lave in the azure sea, 
listen to the shell picked up by the shore for the mysterious music, 
and bask in pleasure. 

Alas! no. As the earth is now dead and silent, its soul of sun with- 
drawn, so is the soul of that human lovely form; and as the earth is 
proceeding to enter once more the eternal fire that at once animates 
it and destroys it, so this child of earth is being carried to the 

re. 
“3 Beyond expression terrible this event, that they, the bearers 
and followers, should be so ignorant as to let such beaming beauty 
die. Had it lived its course, played its mortal part, and like the 
ripe grain fallen fairly under the sickle of the immortal reaper, 
then, though a thousand suns had shone, the event had been natural, 
honourable. Then this ceremonial had been public as the day. 
Tears might have moistened the eyes of the lookers on, but there 
would be no shame; the deeds of the dead might be themes of 
honour, or fame, or joy; but shame, no trace of it. The shame is 
now; the shame that must be hidden in darkness of darkness, as a 
- crime against knowledge, and love, and family, and country, and 
time! the shame that life in its earliest dawn should be let go, and 
run no Olympian game, and sing no song, and tell no history, and 
plant no work of art, and hold no standard, and fulfil no task of 
duty! They veil themselves from the truth that they may awake as 
from a deathly dream. Let them pass from us also as a dream, 

Yet the dream is true, for I have embodied in these sentences 
an idea of mankind in that period of human history when, as by a 
miracle, the human soul burst into the flame which to this day is our 
great source of intellectual light; the flame that in its own home 
went out, but from which, while it burned, all the world lighted a torch 
and carried it away. 

While the sculptor of to-day still strikes a light from the dead of 
that period of intellectual glory, from the very marble into which its 
fervid life was infused for ever, let us who deal with actual life strike 
a light from the sentiment regarding the young who fell as they 
were rising from the drowsy torpor of infancy into the waking dreams 
of adolescence, instead of passing in natural course through manhood 
or womanhood, towards maturity, towards drowsy decline. 

These wise people knew that life ought to be a perpetual feast. 
They not only knew the fact, they acted up to it. They were equally 
well aware that a long and perfect life could alone be attained by 
perfection of life at its opening, in the seed-time of health. To die 
at that time was therefore an offence against natural rule, against 
reason, against sentiment. ‘The knowledge of such an event was 
death to the brain, death to the heart. In this seed-time of health 
the life was to be made, the life that was to be in truth a life worth 
living. Animals beneath men, that are worthy of going through 
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their appointed time, and of being made both useful and. beautiful, 
must have their seed-time of health. Shall their human masters be 
less cared for? If the masters are to be mere slaves, yes; and then 
it were a pity and a danger; for they who have no respect for life and 
beauty, who drag through existence and grow weary of it, are to be 
trusted neither with life, beauty, nor fame. 

In the history of great truths derived from the Hellenic wise 
times, there is not one truth so great as this, and not one so completely 
missed. It is the secret that was lost. In our day we have lost it so 
severely that it might never have been in existence for aught we seem 
to care. The key to all we would have, the key to the gates of health 
and happiness, has been lost as if it had never been found. 

In point of health our children in these times, proud as we are 
of these times, are our reproach. Where is there a healthy child? 
I have never seen one. I might search through the length and 
breadth of the island, I could not find one. You may put before me 
a child in all its innocence. It has done no wrong that it should 
suffer ; it may show to the unskilled mind no trace of disease; and 
yet I know that if I or any skilled observer were to look into the 
history of the life in question it cannot be found intrinsically sound. 
It will have to battle with future dangers sufficient for the soundest 
to meet; but it is not itself free from dangers other than those that 
are prospective and avoidable. It is sure to have some inherited 
failure, and too likely some that will help to increase the independent 
risks that lie before it. 

So our children under five years are expected to die in what may 
almost be called a definite proportion. He is a fortunate man who, 
having four children born to him, retains three alive. Later on, for a 
short time, the danger is reduced; with adolescence it recurs. Again 
it retreats, but with such failure all along the line, that one-third of 
the allotted life, the life that would be were it planted in sound health, 
is only attained. 

And for this we have no shame. The sun, the moon, and all the 
stars may witness our miseries, and we may grieve, but we have no 
shame. There is an assembly of learned men which I sometimes 
visit, an assembly of earnest men who are bent on understanding to 
the full these human failures from health. These men spare no 
pains, and to gain a spark of light will labour like miners in a mine. 
When last I visited them a puny feeble spark of life was in their 
presence undergoing their searching yet kindly scrutiny. Except 
that it cried a little and laughed a little in changing mood, this 
spark of life might have been considered a pathological specimen, 
and in truth it was discussed as such. No one there had a thought 
of that small life developing into wholesome life and passing through 
its natural term; not one was there who did not know that the 
chances of bare life were impossible, and that nothing could be done 
to save it. The intent was to study the pathology, and fix that by 
name. They said, when their technical language was translated, 
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this child is suffering from the error, some would say the sin, of its 
parents. How deep did this error go? In what strange forms did 
it appear? How singular that the nervous system, once impressed 
with the poison of that error, should impress another nervous system, 
and so modify the nutrition of the organism to which it belonged as 
to cause false nutrition of internal organs and of the very bones 
themselves! In a whisper one of the learned expressed to another 
one the pity ‘that such a specimen of humanity should ever have 
been born, to breathe and take notice, and smile, and cry, and love, 
and suffer, and die, and we able to do nothing for it except hope for 
the relief that should end in the earliest death.’ 

I belong to a committee which takes under its care another class of 
sad childhood. The members of this community pass before us deaf 
and mute. We try to give them the powers of intelligent converse 
by laborious and artificial means, and we do some good; but the train 
of sufferers passes by, and we know that full half are mute from the 
undeveloped brain; that they are practically lost to life. It is not 
that the one sense is lost, and thereby the means of expression by 
intelligible language; it is not even that the nervous organisation 
which ministers to intelligence is low: it is that these deficiencies are 
some of the outward signs of a general deterioration of body, and that 
there is scarcely a structure which the eye of science would recognise 
as moulded in health. 

Passing from the sphere of general observation, from modified to 
destroyed vitality, I find more startling facts at hand. A short un- 
pretending essay reached me not long ago in which the writer, who 
in his too great modesty conceals his name, epitomises the facts he 
has collected respecting the attainment of maturity in peoples of 
different nations. He tells us that of ten children born in Norway a 
little over seven reach their twentieth year; that in England and in 
the United States of America somewhat less than seven reach that 
stage ; that in France only five reach it; and in Ireland less than 
five. He tells us that in Norway out of ten thousand born rather 
more than one out of three reaches the age of seventy; in England 
one out of four; in the United States, if both sexes be computed, 
less than one out of four; in France, less than one out of eight ; 
and in Ireland, less than one out of eleven. And, he adds this 
significant computation, based on what may be called the com- 
mercial view of the vital question. ‘In producing dead machinery the 
cost of all that is broken in the making is charged to the cost of that 
which is completed. If we estimate by this same rule the cost of 
rearing children to manhood, if we calculate up the number of years 
lived by those who fell, with the years of those who passed successfully 
to manhood, there would be found between the two extremes pre- 
sented in Norway and Ireland,—both, be it observed, unnatural,—a 
loss of one hundred and twenty per cent. greater in the first year 
of life, seventy-five per cent. greater in the first four years of life, 
and one hundred and twenty per cent. greater in the years be- 
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tween the fifth and the twentieth, in Ireland than in Norway. In 
Norway the average length of life of the effective population is 
thirty-nine and rather more than a half years; in England, thirty- 
five and a half years; in France, not quite thirty-three years; and 
in Ireland, not quite twenty-nine years. Thus, again comparing 
the best with the worst of a scale of vitality in which both are bad, 
in Norway the proportion of the population that reaches twenty 
survives nearly forty years, or four-fifths of the effective period, 
to contribute to the wealth of the community; while in Ireland the 
same proportion survives less than twenty-nine years, or consider- 
ably under three-fifths of the effective period.’ 

When we are sitting in the family circle and are speaking of 
families that lie within our cognizance, we estimate in the most 
natural way the happiness of the families by the health they repre- 
sent. We may thoughtlessly speak of other standards of measure- 
ment. We may for a moment dwell on the riches of the house; on 
the luxuries that are to be seen in it; on the influence which the 
owners of it might or do exercise in the social sphere, and such like 
sentiments. But, after all, these rest on health as the basis of the 
happiness. If one out of every two of the offspring of the favoured 
house have died, if some who have not died are mute to the world or 
otherwise stricken, we soon fall into more thoughtful mood, and say 
that even this rich home is not a possible home for happy life. 
Pleasures there may be, happiness there cannot be. 

How much worse the estimate of a family in which, together with 
the vital failures, there is the lack of all that is necessary to make 
the burthen of life endurable. The favoured in health and means 
wonder, when they think of it, how such unfavoured endure the life 
they live. In that sentiment no maudlin canker lies; it is as hard 
and as free from poetry as a mathematical problem; and for that 
reason a sentiment that, above every other, is persistently preserved. 

What is true of family circles is equally true of nations. Rest, 
quiet of nations, repose for cultivation of refined arts and sciences, 
happiness derived from healthy and vigorous minds and intended 
for healthy, vigorous and wholesome purposes, there cannot be, when 
one in two of life can only reach maturity with a survival of three- 
fifths of effective population. In such a national family there is 
persistent mourning. It sits for ever in gloom; the blinds of its 
home are always drawn. It broods, it attributes, as all heart-stricken 
mourners do, the loss it has sustained to every imaginable and un- 
imaginable cause. It thinks with incoherency; speaks now with 
hysteric grief, then with hysteric rage, and acts the same. In a word, 
it follows natural law. State physicians tender their remedies for 
such families of nations and call themselves curers, as if that. could be 
eured which is Nature pursuing her merciless course towards her 
merciful dispensations, in correction of those who have outraged 
her, 

I have named this discourse ‘The Seed-time of Health,’ and in 
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the sentences foregone I have tried to strike a contrast, and thereby 
to give to sanitation a broader meaning as a practical science than is 
eommonly connected with it as a system of details respecting ventila- 
tions, sewer traps, and the like. 

I want to poiut to health as the all-in-all to man; the gate of 
health leading to the truly good in politics, art, science, letters—ay, 
and religion, not less than the least of everything. The strain of my 
argument is, that, unless we make the early life of our children 
a seed-time of health, unless we, from the root of life, so change 
the conditions which now exist, all our other measures are practically 
valueless. 

At this moment we have not, as a nation, got this notion set in 
our minds in such degree as even to accept it, basic as it is, as worthy 
of serious thought. We have no shame when our young fail and die. 
Grief we have, fond memories we have; but shame, none. We bury 
our young as if the act were natural, and erect memorials of it. We 
read obituaries of the young dead; we read the terrible obituaries 
of the Registrars-General ; we discuss in Congresses like these the 
cost of young life; but the shame of the Greek touches us not. 
The knowledge of the troubles which flow from the lack of the shame 
reaches us not. 

One bright Sunday morning I was in Dublin, in the Phoenix Park. 
A great crowd formed a vast ring, to the borders of which I made my 
way. A wrestling match! Men of different counties wrestling in 
deathly earnest, the lookers-on intent to terror. On not a face in 
that multitude, barring the faces of some four or five cockneys, who 
had a car all to themselves, and grinned as foolishly as they chattered 
and chaffed, was there so much as a smile; the victors were approved, 
but not cheered. If this be sport, I felt, it is the strangest I ever 
knew since I read of Christian trying to be merry in the Castle of 
Giant Despair. In that same day I traversed the city to see authority 
armed to the teeth in utterly joyless open places. I visited an ex- 
hibition of pictures to experience the same sense of all pervading 
oppression. I followed a crowd, and found myself one of another 
multitude going out of the city until we reached a place where the 
members of that multitude were burying their dead; and as they 
swept by, the train of young dead that was carried in the sight of the 
sun to sleep in that resting-place was to me as appalling as it was 
revealing. It was like lightning in persistent discharge. Peace, 
progress, content, happiness, with this discharge of fearful facts in 
view! A fable! ‘As is the earthy,’ says the priest, * such are they 
also that are earthy; ’ and I knew that I had never understood the 
saying before. 

It struck me for the first time as I witnessed this painful phe- 
nomenon, that with so much young death there could no more be 
health in the body politic than in the body corporeal. We sani- 
tarians are, however, only bound to treat of that which belongs to our 
own labours, and acknowledging the perils incident to early life, 
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and it may be even recognising the shame of them, have before us the 
question of their prevention from its health side alone. 

That we may approach this task with intelligence, let us fora 
short time glance at the nature of the perils which beset the spring- 
tide of human life, and the period bounded by maturity. 

The perils are of four kinds :-— 

1. Those that are inherited. 
2. Those that are accidental. 
3. Those that are inflicted. 
4. Those that are acquired. 

Inherited Perils.—Foremost amougst the perils to life, in all its 
stages, but especially in its early stages, are the inherited. We may 
safely say that no one is born free from taint of disease, and we may 
almost say with equal certainty, that there is no definable disease that 
does not admit of being called hereditary, unless it be accidentally 
produced. To what is known as specific disease, the disease of 
diseases ; to struma, or scrofula, and its ally, if not the same, tuber- 
cular affection ; to cancer; to rheumatism and gout; and to alcoholic 
degeneration, the grand perils of life are mainly due. These are 
the bases of so many diseases which bear different names; these so 
modify diseases, which may in themselves be distinct, that if they 
were removed the dangers would be reduced toa minimum. These 
diseased conditions do not, however, exhaust the list of fatal common 
inheritances. On many occasions, for several years past, I have ob- 
served, and maintained the observation, that some diseases, which 
are to be noticed in a coming page, as communicable, infectious, or 
contagious, are also classifiable under this head. I am satisfied that 
quinsy, diphtheria, scarlet fever, and even what is called drain fever, 
typhoid, are often of hereditary character. I have known a family 
in which four members have suffered from diphtheria, a parent having 
had the same affection, and probably a grand-parent. I have known 
a family in which five members have, at various periods, suffered 
from typhoid, a parent and a grand-parent having been subject to the 
same disease. I have known a family in which quinsy has been the 
marked family characteristic for four generations. These persons 
have been the sufferers from the diseases named, without any obvious 
contraction of the diseases, and without having any companions in 
their sufferings. They were, in fact, predisposed to produce the 
poisons of the diseases in their own bodies, as the cobra is to produce 
the poisonous secretion which in its case is a part of its natural 
organisation. 

Accidental Perils.—Next amongst the perils which beset the 
early life are the accidental dangers to which it is exposed. I do not 
mean by this the mere physical accidents, the troubles and blows to 
which childhood is subjected. Not these alone, but the more subtle 
accidents which are incurred through exposure to vicissitudes of 
season, and to the influence of those particles of the communicable 
diseases, which, being introduced into the body, incubate there, and 
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transform the secretions of the body into poisons like unto them- 
selves. A long list of diseases incident to the spring-time of life is 
found in these two classes of causes of diseases, those due to the con- 
tagious particles numbering from twenty-five to thirty alone. 

The grand mortality of the child-period is indeed due to the two 
classes of causes now under our consideration. From exposure to the 
vicissitudes of season comes foremost of all, that first step into so wide 
a universe of evil, the common cold, or catarrh. Upon that comes 
the continuous visitation which, extending to the pulmonary surface, 
causes bronchitis, croup, pneumonia, tubercular inflammation; or, 
extending to the mucous surface of the intestine, causes irritation 
there, diarrhcea and choleraic affection. From exposure, again, to 
the poisons of the communicable diseases, there are produced the long 
and fatal calendars of diseases of shortest incubation, like cholera; of 
short incubation, like scarlet fever, diphtheria, erysipelas, influenza, 
whooping-cough, and croup; of medium incubation, like relapsing 
fever and cow-pox ; of long incubation, like small-pox, chicken-pox, 
measles, German measles, typhus, typhoid, mumps, and malarial 
fever; and of longest incubation, like hydrophobia. The returns of 
the Registrar-General will show, weekly, how in persistent procession 
these diseases march through the land. 

Inflicted Perils.—Third amongst the perils incident to the early 
life are those inflicted by reason of ignorance, or false knowledge and 
practice, or hard necessity, or all combined. These perils begin with 
the earliest days of infancy and continue onward. The tight swath- 
ing band in which the helpless infant is enrolled, as if it were an 
Egyptian mummy ; the frequent error that is made in depriving it 
of its natural food, its mother’s milk, and in substituting for that 
true standard of food, foods having no proper arrangement nor proper 
assimilable quality; the too hasty introduction to it of foods in 
common use in adult life; the not uncommon introduction even of 
stimulants to these young; the imperfect feeding of the mother, and 
pampering her with stimulants when she undertakes the maternal 
duty of being nurse to her own child; the poisonous method of giving 
soothing or narcotic quieteners to children; the almost as injurious 
plan of taking up children from their gentle life-giving sleeps and 
exposing them to shocks, surprises, and excitements, that are in- 
jurious to every function of nutrition and of mental repose; the con- 
finement of the child in close rooms, away from the fresh midday air ; 
the evil plan of taking it out in the night air and into crowds and 
noisy places, like the railway station or busy thoroughfare ; the worse 
plan still, of scolding, frightening, and even slapping, the helpless 
thing, and thereby implanting in it a nervous irritable nature which 
it will never lose. These are the truly crying evils, which in earliest, 
dreamiest, and most eventful days and months of human life, plant, 
imperceptibly, their accursed stings into every day of life that is to 
follow. If young animals of lower life, that are to be bought and 
sold and made gross profit upon, were to be subjected to the same 
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penalties, there would be such discomfiture in the selling of them 
that the reform of the manner would soon be accepted by the most 
ignorant salesman. It was so in the time of the insane traffic in 
human flesh and blood. The child of the choice slave, intended 
ultimately for the market, was often better nurtured in its infancy 
than the child of the man who owned it, and became a better speci- 
men of humanity. 

These evils inflicted on childhood in its first estate are, moreover, 
followed later on by other evils not less reprehensible and by one worse 
than all, I mean the evil of endeavouring, during the time when all 
the nervous force the growing frame demands is barely sufficient to 
sustain the natural wants of nutrition, to tax that growing frame 
beyond the powers that belong to maturity, with competitive mental 
and physical labours. Both good in their way in moderate form, both 
necessary for health in moderate form, mental and physical labours 
are, in these days, made the bane of the nation. The false and use- 
less efforts which crumple up the animal and spiritual natures, making 
distaste for all labour an early disease, and blighting every flower of 
genius so soon as it begins to bud, is equal in falsity only with the 
conviction it engenders, that men and women are made but to learn 
up to the time of maturity, and that an education which is not what 
is called ‘finished’ when the school or college is left behind, is an 
education that can never be made up in after life. I know nothing 
so deathly to mind and body as this anxiety, now all but national 
in its acceptance, to complete education within twenty-one years, when 
the fact really is that length of life, and length of happy life, depend 
on the continued cultivation of mental and physical existence beyond 
all else. 

He who has ceased to learn begins to die. 

Schools for boys and girls, do you say? ‘ Yes,’ I reply; ‘and 
schools for men and women through every phase of life, if you would 
have them complete their career.’ That crystal brain of the young 
man, surcharged with more than it can bear, will discharge itself 
abruptly and remain an empty shell. But the crystal brain, always 
crystal, slowly charged and sedately assimilating, will retain its natural 
lucidity and power through every stage, and will animate to its 
natural termination the body to which it is the ministering spirit. 

And still to this grand evil inflicted on youth there is a supple- 
mental evil which adds physical to mental scathing, viz., the com- 
mission of corporeal punishment on the helpless young, before 
they know why that is wrong for which they are punished, and 
often when no wise man or woman could detect any wrong in any 
part of the savage performance save the wrong done by the one 
who punishes. To me, as a physician, nothing is more tainted with 
iniquitous injury than that corporeal punishment of children which 
proceeds to teach what is believed to be wrong by the instant in- 
fliction of physical pain. To the punished and the punisher alike 
the system is as mischievous as it is barbarous. On the punished it 
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brands hate, or servility, or palpitating fear. On the punisher it 
brands coward, tyrant, hasty adjudicator of rights and wrongs; while 
it so perverts the judgment that he who would scorn himself if he 
struck a woman, will think the act right if a child be the object of 
his infliction. In another century it will sound as the tones of 
inquisitorial suffering sound to this, that in our public schools, not 
masters merely, but masterful boys, should be trained, during the 
seed-time of health, to tund, to strike with ashen rods, their younger, 
feebler fellows for faults or failings, or it may indeed be for virtues, 
which they themselves are not old enough to comprehend, nor wise 
enough to rectify, did they so much as comprehend. 

Acquired Perils.—The perils acquired by the young themselves, 
acquired as a rule from imitation of the habits of their seniors, form 
a last part of the dangers incident to this seed-time. In boys, late 
hours, smoking, resort to the use of stimulants, indulgence in games 
of chance, and self-infliction of early worry, are special acts ruinous 
to the foundation of a long and healthy life. In girls, the passion 
for unhealthy systems of clothing; for compression of the too yielding 
chest in tight unyielding band and corset; the carelessness about 
clothing in cold weather; the desire to appear in late evening 
assembly ; the recklessness about food and regularity of meals; the 
neglect of exercise, and the too frequent fondness of affectation in 
regard to good common-sense rules of manner and life, are, in their 
way, as mischievous as the errors committed by the juvenile male 
community, and in some respects lead more immediately to serious 
consequences. 

We will not, however, dwell longer on this theme, for the faults 
that might be included in it, were it extended to its full length, 
would, after all, be found to be but the reflected faults of older 
humanity; faults irreparable until that older humanity shows the 
way to those improvements in this direction, and in other directions 
to which it is now necessary to invite your attention. 


I can imagine easily enough that some who are listening to the 
multiplied evils incident to the seed-time will shrink in despair from 
all hope of amendment. The sense of necessity of youthful death 
will seem for a moment to excuse the sense of shame. I hear one, 
sighing, say: if this be by design, it is vain to meet it. I hear 
another say: if this be by no design, but by, as it were, an uni- 
versal accident or fortuitous occurrence, it were hopeless to try to 
meet it. 

For my part, I am beset with no such doubts or fears. If I begin 
to think of design, the design I think of is poor mine ; I am designing 
for the designer, and must come to grief. If I think of no design, I 
am merely building up something from the minds of those who conjure 
up design from their own designing. I therefore am content to feel 
assured that while there is design in regard to this mortal life of man, 
it is out of the range of my inadequate comprehension. I bow my 
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head and say I do not know. And yet there are lines of thought 
resting on knowledge of natural facts in which the directions of the 
design of life are traceable; these are laid, first, in the observation 
of constantly recurring phenomena bearing on this subject; secondly, 
in the observation of those phenomena of sentiment or undemon- 
strated opinion which also bear upon the subject. 

Touching, then, the actual recurring phenomena, we may, I think, 
discover from them most distinctly that the tendency of human life 
is always towards a more perfect condition ; that the natural tendency 
is towards a more perfected life, and that when man himself does not, 
in ignorance or intention, do what is injurious to himself, natural law 
does not. Nature follows truly its own course, and gives us no help 
against ourselves; but the moment we see the right way she is with 
us in our efforts, and with giant power helps us on. We are not to 
natural law as so much inanimate matter ; we stand above natural law 
as we stand above the brutes. As our divine Plato expresses it, ‘ We are 
plants, not of earth, but of heaven; and from the same source whence 
the soul first arose, a divine nature, raising aloft our head and root, 
directs our whole corporeal frame.’ 

Towards this same view our sentiments converge. We compare 
all that is desirable to all that is healthy, and the swummum bonwm 
of our wishes is the summum bonum of health. We cling to the 
idea of a persistent life even beyond death: a life encrowned with 
such health that to be sick and to die is impossible. We cling to the 
idea of such a life in unmeasured happiness; a life devoid of pain 
and sorrow, a perfected health. We cling to the idea of such a life 
in realms of perpetual beauty: a life of the beautiful of beauties, 
health in its completed form and character. 

Thus, in this instance, reason and sentiment are one, the surest 
proof of truth. 

On the sentiment involved in the proposition I need not dwell: 
it thrills in every breast. On the reason I am bound to dwell, and 
if it be but in one instance, I should give proof of it. I will give 
one: a contrast of good and evil, of health and disease under human 
direction, and, I may say, under human control. 

There were, some years ago, two communities existing at one 
time, and noted by an able observer. One community was at Mont- 
reux, a parish in the canton of the Vaud, in Switzerland, a parish 
of two thousand eight hundred and thirty-three souls. The pastor, 
M. Bridel, kept a life-history of his charge, and during a long series 
of years recorded births at the rate of one in forty-five, and deaths 
one in sixty-four annually, a death rate of 15°62 in the thousand. 
The other community was a Russo-Greek, existing at the same period 
of time. In this community the births were one in seventeen, the 
deaths one in twenty-five, or at a rate of forty in the thousand. In 
the Switzer parish one sixty-fourth died per year; in the Russian, 
one twenty-fifth, or more than twice as many. In Montreux four- 
fifths of those born reached twenty years; in the Russian class, six 
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hundred and six out of one thousand perished ere they had attained 
their fifteenth year, the nuptial garments of the mothers becoming, 
as it was said, the shrouds of the first-born. In the Swiss community 
the march of life, seemingly slow, was towards health and an im- 
proving life; in the Russian the march of life, seemingly so fruitful, 
if it had been caleulated by the birth-rate alone, was the most fatal 
in Europe. 

I would not, for my part, set up this Swiss parish as perfect— 
far from it; it was but half perfect. Still, the contrast is before us, 
Why did it exist? The answer was clear. The Swiss success was 
due to simple forethought and the virtue of continence. Those 
civilised peasants of the Vaud conserved their health, their hap- 
piness, their life, by the comparative slowness and circumspection 
with which their successive races were brought upon the scene of the 
world. Those uncivilised Russian-Greeks, reckless as to birth,— 
not much more reckless than some English towns have been in our 
time,—lost their health, their happiness, their life, by their mad 
growth of life. With them death was the shadow of birth; and they 
had no shame. In our present day, in our best communities, though 
the reason for the shame is less than it was, yet still it is double, in 
the seed-time of health, what it ought to be or what it need to be. 
That the reason for it diminishes is proof enough that it may 
diminish more ; nay, may become refined to the delicacy of suscepti- 
bility of those who dared not let the sun behold their young dead. 

How towards this perfection shall we wend our course ¢ 

We have seen that in the seed-time of youth there are four in- 
fluences at work, sustaining the perils that bring the cause of shame. 
It is by carefully and earnestly correcting these that our course shall 
be towards success and honourable vitality. 

To those inherited perils of which I have spoken our minds must 
first be turned. Say you, the task of reducing them is difficult, 
delicate? It is all that. But it is not insurmountable in a world 
that has commenced to throw off its animal impulses, and to reason, 
and to believe that ‘from the same source whence the soul first 
arose, a divine nature, raising aloft our head and root, directs our 
whole corporeal frame.’ 

I know, and it is hopefullest knowledge, that I shall be listened 
to by thousands with attention and respect when I urge that in 
regard to these inherited perils, wise men and wise women will soon 
begin to think, even in relation to the marriage tie, before they. of a 
certainty inflict those perils on the world. And with this hesitation 
such good will come as I dare not express. Let it be known that | 
there are certain marriages which must lead to intermarriages of 
disease of body or mind ; let it be known that results of combinations 
of this kind are inevitable towards premature death; let it be known 
that results of combinations of this kind are_as inevitable towards 
sickness and death as combinations of health are inevitable towards 
health and long life, and we cannot but feel sure that no perversity 
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of folly can long continue to produce through birth the most fatal 
types of all the fatalities. Let hereditary health be once recognised 
as an element of the marriage contract, and the health and life of 
the nation will receive a lease that shall double the value of one and 
the duration of the other. I speak on this point not from simple 
enthusiastic hope, but happily from a knowledge singularly cheering. 
A short chapter of mine in ‘ Diseases of Modern Life,’ entitled ‘ The 
Intermarriage of Disease,’ has itself in the last six years been the 
means of checking many of what would have been most deplorable 
instances of these intermarriages. 

While this reform lingers we have some direct means in our 
hands for lessening the extent of even propagated perils. The tend- 
ency of hereditary perils is towards removal when the influences 
which support them and nurture them are removed. By beginning 
early in life to place those who are born to peril in conditions fur good 
life, it is astonishing how much can be practically done for them in 
their bad if not in their worst estate. Take as an example of this 
reforming service the Anerley Schools, where waifs and strays of 
society, born to all kinds of physical perils, are tended and trained in 
mental and physical arts. It is like a regeneration. The bloodless, 
the scrofulous, the rachitic, the rheumatic, predisposed by birth to 
these afflictions, burst out into such active life that the diatheses 
seem in abeyance. Nature, always pursuing her unchanging course, 
would go with a bad system, no doubt, and cure the world of those 
affected by sweeping them from it, if they were left to their fate. 
Happily she goes also with those who work to save, and, aiding them, 
cures the world by restoring to it its life and re-endowing it with 
health. 

In this cause and course the schoolmaster becomes the physician, 
and the more we have of this branch of the healing faculty the 
better for us all. 

In the removal of the diseases by inheritance there are, then, two 
modes of treatment, the preventive and curative: preventive in 
wisdom of selection of parentage; curative in training those whom 
no prevention has blessed, into the choicest conditions for health in 
the seed-time of health. 

There is yet another removable cause of these perils which I dare 
not, though I touch it with lightest finger, omit. It is indicated ou 
the chart of sin and shame in dark, black, pall-like blot. It is the 
physical crime which men and women commit when in days of re- 
sponsible life they acquire to themselves by intemperance and other 
terrible indulgences those inheritances of crime which pass to their 
children and proclaim their shame through them. If we could take 
the world, drowsy in ignorant lusts, and shake it into knowledge here, 
what crime and shame were saved in one generation, none can tell. 
I know the mass to be reformed is huge as the mightiest mountain, 
dense as lead. But faith and knowledge in steady action are all- 
potent even for overcoming of this present overwhelming difficulty. 
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The accidental perils which beset the young in the seed-time of 
health, and which we accept as evils which sanitarians are bound 
specially to combat ; those serious perils which spring from the ex- 
posure of the body to the poisonous particles which produce disease 
by contagion or infection, come next before us for removal. We 
call these perils contagious diseases; we call them plagues or 
pestilences; and in respect to them we have learned much that is 
accurate, and, I fear, much that is inaccurate. What is accurate 
is, however, the most important. We know the number of these 
diseases ; we know that their number is limited, that it is confined 
to thirty at the most, and practically to little over half thirty. 
We know that the members of this class of diseases have different 
periods of incubation, that is to say, of period intervening between 
the reception of the poison and the development of the symptoms 
produced by the poison. We know that the symptoms of the dis- 
eases, once developed, run a regular course. We know that some 
persons are more susceptible to them than others. We know that, 
to a certain extent, one attack of suffering from many of the dis- 
eases is a cause of exemption from a future attack. We know that 
the diseases assume an epidemic or spreading character, and that 
each of them has its season in which its spread is so remarkable that 
its general course may be charted or outlined as connected with the 
time of weeks or months or years. And if, regarding the nature of 
the poisons which produce the diseases we knew least and are most 
divided, we have, at all events, this precious knowledge, that the 
poisons themselves are removable and destructible, so that they lie 
within the range of human control. 

What is more, we have the clearest demonstration that while 
the poisons of these diseases can be generated, cultivated, and dis- 
seminated, when the conditions for such generation, cultivation, and 
dissemination are present, they can also be prevented to such an 
extent that places which were their favoured homes can be made 
the places in which they cannot live. 

When you enter a court of justice, to this day in some old country 
assize town, you see lying before my Lord Judge a bunch of rue. My 
Lord himself may not know what that bunch of rue means, and the 
man who cuts it and lays it out will give you, if you ask him, the 
strangest version of the ceremony. Some will rue the day when my 
Lord Judge comes down totry. That is true, many will rue the day ; 
but the meaning is not there. That bunch of rue was once, not very 
long ago, the supposed antiseptic or purifier which interposed between 
my Lord Judge’s nose and the fever-stricken prisoners at the bar before 
him. Once, not very long ago, the gaols from whence those prisoners 
were brougit were the centres of the great pestilent disease, typhus. 
The men, stived up in those horrid dens, fed with air charged with 
their own emanations, and fed with food on which they starved, 
generated the contagion of disease. They were the cobras of society, 
secreting a poison worse than the cobra’s, a poison volatile, subtle, 
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deadly, that would diffuse into the air, and not spare my Lord him- 
self if he came within the sphere of its influence. The gaols then 
were the foci of fever. But a change took place. Howard, who was 
as good a sanitarian as he was a philanthropist, and whose rules for the 
construction of sick hospitals remain model rules to this hour, pro- 
claimed his mission. The gaols began to improve; one improvement 
of a sanitary kind followed upon another improvement ; the results 
began to arrest attention, and the good that was being done increased 
and increased with every year. And now, what think you is the 
triumph? The triumphant result is that in the gaols, the foci once 
of disease of the spreading kind and of worst types, spreading diseases 
cannot practically exist at all. We might lay roses before my Lord 
to-day instead of rue, or lay the rue on the dock instead of the bench, 
for the prisoner, in matter of risk from contagion, is actually safer 
than his judge. 

I cannot overstate this lesson. If the homes of those who live 
in the seed-time of health; if the nursery, the schoolroom, the 
school dormitory, the playground, were only kept in the same state 
of physical purity as the model prison, the perils from the accidental 
diseases caused by infectious particles of diseases were soon removed, 
and the immortelles we see on the little graves so thickly laid in 
cemetery and churchyard were as little called for as the rue on 
my Lord’s dais. 

To you who are interested in the events that occur in the seed- 
time of health I press this lesson. I press it because of the truth it 
conveys, the plain, the practical truth, that the simplest means are 
all that are demanded for the removal of the most fatal of human 
foes. You are masters and mistresses yourselves of the position. 
‘Those shame-faced mourners, who would not let the sun see their 
faults and sorrows, were not so much masters of the position, per- 
chance, as you are; had not the dearly-bought experience that has 
been incurred for you. Shall you be less shamed than they when 
death from accidental causes which you could so largely control comes 
to your door or enters your domicile? Again I press this lesson, and 
there is need of it again, for yet another reason. Science, in the 
main most useful, but sometimes proud, wild, and erratic, is lately 
proposing a desperate device founded on an hypothesis clever and 
specious, but not yet gilded with wisdom or proof, for the prevention 
of these infectious perils. She proposes to prevent one peril by 
setting up another. She would inoculate new diseases into our old 
stock in the anticipation that thereby the new diseases will put out 
the old. This may be called homeopathy on the grand scale; and 
if it goes on we may soon see the ranks of sanitarians divided into 
two ranks, as we see in medicine the regular and the homeopathic 
practitioners. I pray you be not led away by this new conceit of 
prevention. In infinitesimals, the homeopathic principle may be 
harmless enough, and on the old adage, 
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Our doctor is a man of skill ; 
If he does you no harm, he will do you no ill— 


it may sometimes seem to compare favourably with heroic methods of 
cure. But homeopathy on this grand scale—this manufacture of 
spic-and-span new diseases in our human, bovine, equine, and canine, 
perhaps feline species—is too much to bear the thought of, when we 
know that perfect purity of life is all-sufficient to remove what exists, 
without invoking what now is not. I doubt, indeed, whether it were 
not better to continue in our present imperfect state than venture to 
make new additions of prophylactic maladies; and content, with 
Hamlet’s sage advice, 


Rather bear the ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 


By a few rules, in short, which all prudent and wise people may 
carry out in their own homes, the accidental perils of the seed-time 
may be kept from the homestead as easily as from the prison-house. 
Let every man and wife be their own sanitarians and make their 
house a centre of sanitation. Let in the sun; keep out the damp; 
separate the house from the earth beneath ; connect the house with 
the air above ; once, nay twice, a year hold the Jewish Passover, and 
allow no leaven of disease to remain in any corner or crevice; let the 
house cleanse itself of all impurities as they are produced; eat no 
unclean thing ; come back to the first-fruits of the earth for food ; 
drink no impure drink ; wear no impure clothing ; do no impure act ; 
and all the good that science can render you is at your absolute 
command. 


The perils incident to the seed-time of health which I have called 
inflicted, come before us as altogether removable. To remove them 
skill even is not demanded; nothing is demanded but common 
human nature and common human sense. That every mother should 
nurse her own child; that in the early days of life, before the con- 
sciousness is naturally developed, the blessed sleep of infancy should 
be allowed its natural course ; that the senses should not be oppressed 
until they are duly developed ; that the quickly breathing lungs should 
be fed with fresh air; that the yet feeble digestive organs should be 
supplied with simple food ; that the growing body should be clothed in 
warm and loose garments; these, surely, are practices the simplest 
people can carry out, practices easier than most which now prevail. 
Again, that gentleness should be the law of treatment to the young, 
and that the mind should be taught to know before the body is taught 
to suffer, that surely is a practice which all can carry out; a practice 
which both for learner and teacher is easier and better than many 
which now prevail. Once more, that the growing bodies of our 
youth of both sexes should be permitted to enjoy the full force of 
the growing power allotted to them; that such power should be 
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permitted to play its part for their nutrition, so that the body may 
be endowed with its full maturity; that, surely, is a practice of 
letting nature have her free course,—in other words, of letting well 
alone,—which all can follow much more easily than most practices that 
now prevail. Lastly, that the growing mind should be permitted its 
free and natural course to grow aud grow throughout the whole term 
of its earthly life, and not be killed ix its early career by the insane 
pressure of labours it is utterly unable to bear, or to apply if it could 
bear them; that, surely, is a practice simplest of all, most natural of 
all, and most certain for the promotion of intellectual and social 
advancement. 


The fourth series of perils incident to the seed-time of health— 
those which I have designated the induced, are, like the last, entirely 
under human command. For them to be removed, however, a 
reform beginning with those who have passed the seed-time is the 
absolute necessity. These perils must cease, and canonly cease, by the 
process of the younger learning what is right from the examples of the 
older and the wiser creations of humanity. While middle-aged and old 
men and women indulge in low and injurious luxuries and pleasures, 
which inevitably shorten and embitter existence ; while these revel in 
intemperance, and break every sanitary law in the Decalogue and out 
of it, it cannot be expected that imitative youth will do less than 
follow in their staggering and bewildering footsteps. What now is 
wanted is the ideal of a new nobility. In the wild-boar days of 
human existence, in days when men, hardly emancipated from lower 
forms of life, crept out of their caves, their huts, their walled prisons, 
to see their nobler species go forth to exercise those rude arts of 
fighting, hunting, revelling, which formed the whole art of civilisa- 
tion, there was a nobility which deserved the name, the representa- 
tive of necessity. But now, when these arts have degenerated into 
mere childish imitations, mere apedoms of the great past, they are 
but injurious pretensions for nobility of soul and body. Once noble 
according to the spirit of their day, they are in this day ignoble. 
Gamblings and struggles for money, false fame, false hopes, false 
health, they kill the older, cripple the younger, pervert all. I say 
nothing but what is good of physical exercise; I would that every 
school were a gymnasium; I would that every man and woman could 
ride well, walk well, and skilfully exercise every sense and every limb. 
I urge only that this example be set, that all exercises, whether of 
body or mind, be carried out in purest habitude and in accordance 
with the enlightening progress of the age. 

Approaching now the close of my discourse, I find two applica- 
tions of thought with which briefly to trouble you; one general, the 
other local and connected with this passing hour. I have tried to 
bring before you the seed-time of health, the time when this 
humanity of ours, in body, mind, and spirit, is learning either to live 
well or to live ill, to live long or to live short, according to its life in 
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the seed-time. I have shown how bad is the seed-time, how press- 
ing the shame of it and how shameless nevertheless. I have tried to 
show what are the elements of reform which in that seed-time are 
required. In general expression of thought I would, respectfully as 
earnestly, ask those who rule and govern us to look at this period of 
life as it is; tomake it their test object of good or bad government ; 
to assure themselves that when the death-roll of this period of life 
reports itself filling, filled, the government is bad, happiness out of 
the question; peace, order, national greatness all impossible; that 
when the death-roll of this period is emptying, is emptied, all is well ; 
that life then promises to run its completed course, and peace, 
concord, and prosperity to accompany the health that is ensured. 

But to you, Brightonians, I address myself specially. It may easily 
be your fate, if you will it so to be, to have less cause for shame than 
even those shrinking mourners of whom I drew a picture in my 
opening lines. You, planted by the silver sea, have now, in spite of 
yourselves, a health you do not of yourselves deserve. You, whose 
coats the breeze of the sea brushes, whose homes it of its own wild 
will cleanses, you are made for the work of tending those who are 
living in the seed-time of health. That specifically, in so far as your 
resources permit, is your great mission. You have called us sani- 
tarians here to speak the truth that isin us. Let our meeting be 
useful, and the date from whence you move until the shame of mortal 
events the sun should never witness be felt whenever they occur. You 
have before you opportunities almost without parallel. You have 
Nature with you in all her freshness, expanse, and beauty. Learn her 
ways from herself. Embarrassed by no traditions of antiquarian 
treasures, you can pull down and rebuild as freely as you can build 
anew. You are already a school-ground of schools: let that be your 
abiding tradition, and make your town, in which the ideal of a model 
city was announced, be the model Hygeiopolis itself, the Common- 
health of the Commonwealth. Then your sons, proud of their an- 
cestry, shall realise even here, that ‘as is the heavenly, such are they 
also that are heavenly ;’ and approaching the Infinite Spirit, from 
whom all proceed and to whom all return, shall declare, not in words 
merely but in very deeds, that perfected consummation of sanitary 
pruciple :—* Thy will be done on Earth as it is in Heaven.’ 





Mr. Darwin on EaArtu-Woras.' 


T is rather surprising that the combined operations of worms in 
great numbers and for a great length of time have been hither- 
to so little noticed. For anyone who walks over a grass-plot, and 
observes the number of worm-casts, each consisting of froma quarter 
to half an ounce of tine black earth, or even more, must perceive that 
a very considerable disturbance of the under soil is constantly 
going on. If, moreover, he finds that worm-casts, which have been 
swept away or removed, are replaced in a single night, he will be 
aware that if, say, even an ounce of subsoil is thus daily brought up 
from the depth of many inches over a square yard, the quantity so 
raised to the surface in a year, and spread by rain, wind, and the 
tread of cattle, over an acre of ground, must amount to many tons. 
This earthy matter is dispersed among the roots and root-leaves of 
grasses and other low-growing plants, which in turn are always 
making an effort to grow through and out of them; so that in the 
course of years the whole surface of the ground may be said to con- 
sist entirely of a layer of worm-earth. The somewhat sticky or 
viscous consistency of worm-casts causes them at once to adhere to 
plants, and to be less easily dissolved by rain and dew. The air finds 
its way through worm-holes to the deeper roots, and this alone un- 
doubtedly gives a great stimulus to growth. 

Mr. Darwin (p. 165) estimates the outspread of fresh earth at 
eighteen tons in a year for every acre of land in which worms are 
tolerably numerous. This, of course, is a much larger amount than 
is usually spread over the fields by the farmer in the shape of 
manure ; and worm-casts are real!y manure, not only as being com- 
posed of finely mixed and triturated mould, but as containing some 
acids derived from digested vegetable matter in the passage through 
the animal’s intestines. For worms eat earth, besides consuming 
prodigious quantities of decaying vegetable matter. They are ex- 
tremely greedy creatures, and leaves pulled into their holes are soon 
drawn down and devoured. It is certain that the greater part of the 
leaves which fall in autumn, and which seem so soon and so myste- 
riously to disappear, are disposed of in this way. Any observer may 
notice fields and lawns bristling with leaves, mostly grouped in 
little bunches with the stalk upwards; and that in a very short time 
nothing is left but the fibrous skeletons of midribs and stalks that 
have been drawn by worms into the mouths of their holes. Newly 
fallen leaves may indeed be blown away into hedge-bottoms and 


1 The Formation. of Vegetable Mould through the Action of Worms. With Obser- 
vations on their Habits. By Charles Dawn, LL.D, F.R.S. Murray, 1881. Price 9%. 
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ditches; but in a short time leaves on a meadow become so saturated 
by rain and dew, and retained by the growth of grass, that the wind 
does not stir them at all. 

To make this point quite clear, I selected a spot on a meadow 
thickly studded with worm-casts, but quite clear of leaves, being far 
from any trees. Over it I scattered a few handfuls of damp and 
sodden fallen leaves of different kinds, treading them down so that 
they could not be blown away. I visited the spot daily for a week, 
and watched the gradual decrease till not a single leaf was left. I 
think worms come out at night and feed on leaves not drawn into 
their holes. The latter expedient is adopted to supply food in the 
daytime. Leaves may often be found gnawed into rags, which have 
evidently never been twisted into a plug for a worm-hole. I do not 
think slugs or snails ever feed on dead leaves. 

If the worm-casts are dissolved in water, a quantity of sand or 
chalk, according to the subsoil in which they burrow, may often be 
observed, together with small pellets of half-digested fibre, and 
minute particles of lime, cinder, or stone. Now the rich black mould 
may afford some nourishment, but pure sand cannot. The inference 
is, that the greater part of the earth bored out of the hole is actually 
swallowed, and ejected on the surface. The mole, whose larger 
operations are very similar, simply clears out its tunnel by raking the 
earth in a hillock through a hole in the grass. The turf-clad ant- 
hills, with which fields and commons are sometimes covered, are 
formed in the same way, by vegetation ever rising above the level of 
the crumbled earth, scooped out of the nests of Formica flava. The 
worm eats its way in; fresh undersoil is constantly brought up from 
a depth of two or three feet, and supplied to the roots of grass; and 
thus the surface is ever being renewed for the nourishment of new 
vegetation, as the old dies and is eaten up. In loose soil, the worm 
effects an entrance by pushing aside the earth; for it is a strong, 
muscular creature in proportion to its size. But as this is impossible 
in compact earth, another process is adopted—that of boring like a 
gimlet, in which case all the earth removed passes through the body. 
I have dissolved black worm-casts in water, and found that in some of 
them nearly half the sediment was pure sand. Placea large lob-worm 
in a pot of loose earth, and it will push its way down so as to be out 
of sight in a few minutes. Small as its mouth is, and quite tooth- 
less, it can suck down an immense quantity of matter in a short 
time. 

An enormous quantity of earth is taken into the stomachs of 
animals in grazing. Whether they like earth or not, they cannot 
help eating it; for the worm-casts stand up erect like so many little 
towers, and some must be taken in with almost every mouthful of 
grass. This earth then undergoes another modification, by being 
spread in the form of dung from the larger animals. That cattle 
actually enjoy eating earth is certain; a horse fed on hay will lick 
earth greedily with his tongue, as I have myself witnessed ; and very 
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often he will stir up the water of a pond with his foot in order to 
make it muddy before drinking. 

It is conceivable that, as there seems a use and a fitness in 
everything in Nature, the peculiar tower-shaped form of the worm- 
cast is anything but ‘accidental.’ It may be that a quantity of 
earth is essential to the digestion 9f the graminivorous animals, and 
that it is supplied to them in this way, as well as by roots pulled up 
in grazing. If so, both the grass that grows and the means of assimi- 
lating it are largely due to the unseen workers which swarm in 
every garden and every meadow. In the space of a single measured 
square yard of grass I have counted as many as sixty worm-casts, and 
collected from them earth, roughly speaking, enough to fill a half- 
pint pot. 

Another function of worms is the germination of seeds. Nothing 
is more common than to see the seed of the ash or the sycamore 
drawn into a worm-hole and rooting there. Experiments made with 
worms kept in a flower-pot of moist earth show that they will drag 
down seeds of almost any kind, that these seeds generally grow, and 
that the worm feeds on the rootlets. Mr. Darwin is of opinion (p. 
115) that small seeds and stones are carried down for the purpose of 
lining the bottom of the holes. 

A curious proof that worms do nibble roots is the languishing 
state of a plant in a flower-pot which happens to contain a worm. 
The worm will grow, is never seen on the surface (for worms seldom 
come out except at night), and, having no dead leaves to feed on, it 
will gnaw the rootlets of the plant, which in turn will languish. 
Generally, a few pellets of black earth will be found under the aper- 
ture at the bottom—an indication of the nature of the malady. Turn 
your pot upside down, and you will find your enemy in the form of a 
lob-worm, coiling itself among the roots. I sprinkled some canary- 
seed round three worm-holes in my garden, and the very next morn- 
ing considerably more than half had been dragged down each hole. 
The next morning every seed was gone, and not by birds, for I 
watched the seedsin the day-time. Moreover, I found seeds sticking 
in the holes. 

About three years ago, I made many careful experiments on the 
food and habits of the earth-worm, the results of which were 
published in Nos. 162 and 163 of ‘Science Gossip,’ and reprinted in 
‘Natural History Rambles’ by J. E. Taylor. They agree in nearly 
every respect with Mr. Darwin’s observations. But they differ in 
one important particular. Mr. Darwin says (p. 30) that worms are 
very fond of fresh raw meat. Many attempts to get them to eat any 
kind of meat, while kept in a flower-pot, were failures, though bits 
of stick, string, leaves, feathers, straw, &c., were readily drawn 
into their holes, and seeds scattered on the surface were always 
removed. 

The intelligence shown by worms in drawing in leaves nearly 
always with the stalk upwards and the pointed end downwards, is 
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very remarkable indeed; for it unquestionably shows a design which 
in a creature without brain, and credited only with ‘ cerebral ganglia,’ 
is difficult to account for, as Mr. Darwin admits (p.98). Again, the 
use and object of plugging up their holes with leaves and bits of 
string, or stick, or feathers which they cannot possibly deve:ir, is not 
easy to discover. It may be to keep out the wet, or to keep in the 
warmth, or to exclude beetles, ants, centipedes, and other noxious in- 
sects ; certainly it is in great part for the purposes of food, for the ends 
of the leaves, if carefully drawn out, will be seen to have been nibbled 
or sucked away, having first been lubricated, as Mr. Darwin has 
proved, by a digestive alkaline fluid, which discolours the part so 
moistened. But worms do not always stop up their holes; we find 
them occasionally quite open, or covered only by the worm-cast. This 
may happen, either because the creature is not exposed to these 
enemies in all places alike, or because no material is within its reach 
for the closing of the hole. Lay a piece of string on the ground near 
a worm-hole, and you are pretty sure to find it next morning form- 
ing a plug to the aperture. Very often indeed, they pile up small 
pebbles or bits-of cinder, and if these are raked away with the hand 
they are sure to be replaced next night. It is not very easy to catch 
a worm at work, for the creature is so timid that it will withdraw 
itself instantly on feeling the vibration of an approaching step. I 
have, however, succeeded in watching the process, and have seen a 
worm with its tail in its hole (in which it adheres firmly by erecting 
the bristles on its rings), moving round in a circle and collecting, by 
a sudden jerk, every pebble within its reach, to pile upon the spot. 
Pebbles of considerable size are moved in this way, the mouth adhering 
to them by suction. 

A clergyman once told me, that, having to cross a field about 
midnight with a lantern, he was amazed at the enurmous number of 
lob-worms outside of their holes and crawling about the grass, 
There is no doubt that vast numbers of these stragglers are seized by 
the birds in early morning, the lightness of their tread giving the 
worm, which is totally blind, no indication of their approach. 

It is a mystery how worms are sensitive to light ; but it is certain 
that they are so. I have often witnessed their hasty withdrawal on 
bringing a candle suddenly, late in the evening, to the flower-pot in 
which they were kept. We may imagine they can distinguish day 
from night by the dew-damp or the sun’s warmth; but the light of 
a candle or lamp affords no such indications. 

Worms appear to lie in the day-time with the head withdrawn 
an inch or two within the hole. Sometimes, on taking off a worm- 
cast suddenly, you will see them move further down. It is thus that 
the sharp beak of a thrush or a blackbird is enabled to extract them. 

Worms have a curious habit, which I cannot account for, of 
making their holes either at the siaes of a gravel-walk in a garden, or 
on the very margin of the grass which overhangs it. It is by these 
means chiefly that the grass in time encroaches on the path. 

No. 625 (wo. CXLY. N. 8.) B 
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Worms are easily brought to the surface by watering the ground 
with brine, lime-water, or an infusion of walnut leaves. They are 
extremely numerous in all gardens which have a deep, rich soil. If 
a spade or fork he stuck in deep, and moved to and fro for a minute or 
two, the worms will come wriggling out of their holes for the space 
of about a yard round it; the reason of which, in an animal naturally 
concealing itself, is not easy to explain. 

The subject, in its economic aspect, is really extremely curious, 
important, and interesting. There can be no greater mistake than 
to regard these investigations as trifling and unworthy of a man of 
mind. Mr. Darwin does not hesitate to say (p. 313, and I fully agree 
with him), ‘It may be doubted whether there are many other 
animals which have played so important a part in the history of the 
world as have these lowly organised creatures.’ The influence of the 
worm in gradually causing the real or apparent sinking of large 
stones, old pavements, foundations, &c., which Mr. Darwin discusses 
at great length, is curious enough in an antiquarian point of view. But 
it touches us nearly to infer, what is possibly not far from the truth, 
that ‘no worms—no vegetables, no milk, and no butter.’ Whether 
this proposition be taken quite literally or not, it is impossible for a 
moment to doubt that the fertility of pasture-land is perpetually re- 
novated by the worm-casts, which are either dissolved by rain or dried 
and blown away in crumbling fragments. Everyone knows how they 
disfigure a grass-plot, and how soon a scythe is made blunt by mow- 
ing through them. An interesting illustration is, the benefit which 
pastures derive from having a hurdle of thorns drawn over them. 
There is no weight of pressure, as in the case of the bhorse-roller; it 
is merely like the combing and brushing of hair; but the somewhat 
viscid worm-casts are thus dispersed and evenly spread ; for rain has 
the tendency to break them down, and melt them into little patches, 
which the hurdle will effectually disperse. Where there is abund- 
ance of food, and the earth itself is very rich, worms do not appear to 
nibble the rootlets of vegetables, or to do any harm to them, as they 
unquestionably do to the plants in flower-pots. It is, however, very 
probable that, in the absence of fallen leaves, they gnaw the rootlets of 
the grass. 

Mr. Darwin tells us that the worm-holes are lined smoothly with 
the excrementitious matter, a part of which may often be seen, when 
newly ejected, in a pasty state. The worm itself lubricates the tor- 
tuous passage by the slime exuded from his body, and by this means 
he can escape the quicker from his enemies, the birds and the moles. 
It is not easy, Mr. Darwin remarks, to understand how the worm can 
so turn itself in its hole as to protrude the anal part; the head, 
which acts as a feeler, being protruded in all other operations. The 
answer is, that worm-holes are, like rabbit-burrows, not simple, but 
complex. A worm can therefore push up its body with either end 
projecting, by backing, so to say, into a branch aperture. I found 
this out by keeping worms in a pot of rather tenacious earth, which 
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I subsequently dried, turned out of the pot, and cut asunder so as to 
examine the course and direction of the passages, By this simple 
process the whole mystery of a worm’s subterranean operations was 
revealed. 

Thata large part of the deep alluvial soil in valleys is simply. worm- 
earth, partly washed, but more often blown, from the higher ground, 
cannot be doubted. On level fields, where small pieces of bone or 
cinders, spread as manure, will be found lying below the surface in.a 
very few years, this is due to complex causes. One is, no doubt, the 
constant blowing of dust ; but more is done by the accretion of earth 
round the crown of plants, while the root has, as it were, anchored 
the object, and it thus becomes buried, as the axis of the plant makes 
its way upwards and the root-leaves die off. The soil of a field is 
rather in constant circulation than in any process of steady rise ; for 
all that is thrown up must make a hollow, and therefore elevation 
and subsidence nearly neutralise each other. Mr. Darwin accordingly 
found the actual rise on the surface of fields to be extremely slow, not 
more than the fifth of an inch in a year (p.134).. It is a subject 
very difficult indeed to put to any certain test. There can be no 
doubt that the heavy tread of animals pasturing tends to close up 
and break in the numerous passages made by both moles.and worms. 
Possibly a good deal of the earth thrown up in worm-casts is washed 
back into the holes during heavy rains. To some extent, however, 
this is prevented by the stopping up the holes with leaves. 

That worms, which feed so largely on dead leaves that they may 
almost be regarded as autumnal scavengers very essential even to our 
health, should also find nutriment from swallowing earth, seems very 
singular. It may be, after all, that the earth only passes through 
them, and acts as a scour to get rid of the quantity of vegetable 
matter, roots, mosses, &c., consumed. The worm has a gizzard, and 
it grinds its food by the aid of little pebbles which are sometimes 
ejected in the worm-casts. It is certain, as I have said, that gramini- 
vorous animals do swallow quantities of earth, probably with the 
same result. To ascertain this, I once sat on the grass by the 
head of a tame Alderney cow, and watched it nibbling off the worm- 
casts in grazing. 1 have also noticed small tufts of grass lying on loose 
fen soil, torn up by the roots during grazing; yet very much more 
must have been eaten, earth and all. Even some savage tribes, it is 
well known, are earth-eaters or clay-eaters to a very considerable 
extent.? I, for one, am not yet fully convinced that worms obtain 
any nutriment from the earth that passes through them. The general 
absence of worms from poor and sandy soils is, perhaps, a difficulty ; 
but may it not be explained by the general scantiness of vegetation 
and of dead leaves in such localities ? 

It is stated, however (p. 104), as an argument on the other side, 
that worm-casts abound most where there are fewest dead leaves, and 


* See Mr. Brown’s Races of Mankind, vol. i. pp. 289-90, for many examples. 
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the converse ; so that it would seem as if the creature could live and 
thrive on either of these totally different kinds of nutriment. But 
surely, as a general rule, there are more worms and more fallen leaves 
in gardens than in the open fields. 

Mr. Darwin well observes (p. 4), that what is commonly de- 
scribed as ‘ vegetable mould’ is more properly animal mould. It is, 
in fact, an amalgamation of both ; it is the residue of digested vege- 
table matter intimately blended with earth that has been well 
pounded, pulverised, and mixed in the stomachs of innumerable 
worms. It would be a curious experiment, though both a tedious 
and a difficult one, to watch the appearance of a given patch of 
grass-land full of worm-casts, and of a similar patch kept entirely 
free from worms by the occasional pouring on of some infusion which 
kills them. But it is not likely that much difference would be 
observable for a few years, because the ground would already be 
virtually a stratum of worm-casts. 

Let anyone fill a small flower-pot with worm-casts, and another 
with virgin earth, and plant a bean ora peain each, and then observe 
the difference between the growth of the two. This is an interesting 
and very easy experiment, which it is worth while to try on a large 
scale, for it would thus be conclusive in its results. 

I planted two beans in this way, keeping the two pots always side 
by side, and under exactly the same conditions. The bean in virgin 
earth came up about twenty-four hours sooner than the other, and 
maintained the start in the race till both were four inches high. 
Then the worm-earth proved the richer; and the bean grown in it 
was six inches high when the other was but five and a half inches. 

One most curious organ in the worm has been well explained by 
Mr. Darwin. A little below the mouth, and about the middle of 
the cesophagus, is a cluster of glands which have the property of ex- 
creting carbonate of lime, apparently for the purpose of neutralising 
the acids contained in dead leaves (p. 53). The lime is formed in 
small concrete masses in these glands, and particles of it are not un- 
frequently ejected in the worm-casts. Very minute experiments 
enabled Mr. Darwin to distinguish these from the small stones 
taken into the gizzard for the purpose of comminuting the food. 

The fact that worms, like moles, are not very often seen, accounts 
for the general ignorance that prevails as to their really stupendous 
operations in the economy of Nature. Mr. Darwin (p. 159) quotes 
the statement of Hensen, who estimates the number on a single acre 
at more than fifty thousand, weighing in the aggregate over 350 
pounds! Mr. Darwin thinks the estimate credible, though, of 
course, the number on different soils must vary greatly. The weight 
of the worm-casts annually thrown up on an acre is reckoned at from 
sixteen to eighteen tons (p. 165). 

At the time of writing these remarks (the middle of November) 
the worms are in full operation in my garden, and I can remove 
daily and weigh the amount of earth thrown up from any one worm- 
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hole in twenty-four hours. The quantity appears to me greatly to 
exceed the calculation of Hensen (p. 160), ‘less than eight grains 
per diem.’ The weights given by Mr. Darwin (pp. 161-2) are of no 
value, because ‘the whole of the castings appeared to have been 
ejected within no long time.’ I find that a quarter of an ounce of 
wet earth is quite a moderate estimate for one worm in twenty- 
four hours. Hensen’s estimate, it must be observed, was made 
from worms kept by himself in confinement. I found that twelve worm- 
casts, taken quite fresh from a grass-plot, weighed, when dried, nearly 
an ounce and three-quarters. 

To ascertain the rate at which the worm-casts are thrown up, I 
adopted the following experiment. From a measured and marked 
space of four square yards, on a grass-plot thickly studded with these 
little hillocks, [ removed eighty-seven one by one as I counted them, 
and trode the turf down perfectly level. In twenty-four hours not a 
single worm-cast had been thrown up; but the night had been very 
stormy, and three-quarters of an inch of rain had fallen. The next 
day, at the same hour, I found fifteen; but the preceding night had 
also been rather rainy. On the third morning, after a fine and calm 
night, I counted eighty-five. This seems to prove, first, that worms 
do not come to the surface at all in heavy rain; secondly, that the 
same number of them remains for some time in the same area of 
ground. These experiments should, of course, be repeated, and with 
more exact care than I could bestow. 

To ascertain further to what extent worm-casts are swallowed by 
pasturing animals, I dissolved in water some fresh droppings from a 
horse, taken from a meadow. I obtained some sand, but less than I 
had expected, from the sediment. This also is an inquiry which 
deserves to be more carefully conducted, for it may be intimately 
connected with the healthy condition of stock, especially when they 
are stall-fed. I should like to see if a horse, fed only on hay and 
oats, would swallow a handful or two of earth placed in his manger. 
I should expect that he would do so; and I should argue that, if he 
likes it, nature requires it. 

Quite lately, I watched a young bullock, tied to a post at a rail- 
way station, licking up the dust from the asphalte pavement, as far 
as a short rope would allow it to reach. It was amusing to see both 
its nose and its tongue black with the savoury repast. 

My garden is surrounded with plantations of Scotch fir, and I 
ean attest the accuracy of Mr. Darwin’s statement that in nearly 
every case the fallen leaves or ‘ needles’ are drawn in by the base, 
and not by the points. And yet I do not find one that has been 
nibbled. The fact that fallen leaves are drawn in stalk uppermost, 
on which Mr. Darwin enlarges in chapter ii., was pointed out by 
me in ‘Science Gossip,’ No. 163. There must, as I have said, be a 
purpose in the practice; and the practice must result either from 
instinct (hereditary habituation), or from design, and conscious use 
founded on experience. 


F. A. Paey. 
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Tue TERCENTENARY OF SIBERIA. 


er greatest novelist, Dostoéfsky, one of our best specimens of an 

earnest ‘Slavophil,’ once met a young man whose views and 
feclings ‘obviously found a response in his own heart. He listened 
and smiled whilst the other was talking and warmly demonstrating 
something or other in which he was deeply interested. Dostoéfsky, 
fixing his kind, earnest look upon him, as if he would penetrate the 
very soul of the speaker, gently tapping the young fellow’s shoulder, 
said: ‘ What a capital man you might be! Howl wish you had to 
spend some years, as I have done, in Siberian prisons! Capital 
school for forming a character and regaining faith, my dear friend !’ 
added Dostoéfsky, with a tinge of melancholy and that peculiar con- 
centrated enthusiasm which you often see in Russians, which was 
one of the great characteristics and attractions of our noble, generous 
Dostoéfsky. 

I'‘may be pardoned, I hope, if I add a little detail about my de- 
parted friend. He was exiled, in 1848, for taking part in a political 
plot. In reality, however, his participation was less than nothing; but 
he took upon himself his: brother’s part, and voluntarily endured 
several years of hard Siberian prisoner's life, where he became epilep- 
tic and lost his health. 

Alas, poor Dostoéfsky! How well I remember the very last letter 
I had from him, and how pleased he was with the review I sent him 
of his * Buried Alive,’ ' which appeared in the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette ’ very 
shortly before his premature death. He was indeed a noble soul. 
To him self-sacrifice was part of his being, and his Siberian sufferings, 
which ruined his health, had built up a character and consolidated a 
faith which Russia ill could lose. Siberia was to him what the 
prison was to John Bunyan, whose life is so well described by Mr. 
Froude ; and another great moralist, who touches the deepest heart- 
strings, Cervantes, also learned in a dungeon the wisdom the world has 
never ceased to enjoy. 

Yet I sm not reconciled to the injustice of fortune which sent 
Dostoéfsky to a Siberian prison; much less am I undertaking a 
defence of Siberia, because that simple-minded idealist found the 
miseries of his captivity useful to his soul. His name and his 
curious remark recurred to my mind the moment I wrote the word 
Siberia. 

Dostoéfsky’s writings are little known to English readers. Some 
of them are translated into French. ‘Humiliés et Offensés’ is now 


1 A translation by Marie von Thilo is published by Messrs. Longmans & Co., 
price 6s. 
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appearing as a feuilleton in the ‘ Journal de St. Pétersbourg,’ but in 
England he is chiefly known as the author of ‘ Buried Alive.’ It is 
to be regretted that Mr. Ralston, who is such a master of Russian 
language, has not reproduced some of Dostoéfsky’s best works in 
English, as he has done with Mr. Tourguéneff’s ‘ Lisa’ and other 
gems of our literature. ‘ Buried Alive,’ I see, has somewhat puzzled 
English readers. It describes in the form of narrative many of 
Dostoéfsky’s own experiences when he was in Siberia, more ‘than 
thirty years ago. They belong to a past, separated from our time by 
the life of a generation and a whole reign of great reforms. His 
sketches possess an historical and psychological interest, but they are 
not to be regarded as descriptions of the Siberia of to-day. 

Iam, however, concerned just now with Siberia of three hundred 
years ago, Siberia at the time of the Russian conquest, of which, I 
fear, many English people now hear almost for the first time. It isa 
strange and romantic story in the annals of our country ; the first con- 
quest of the great north-east continent, recalling many memories of 
a troubled and tragic time, for Siberia was conquered in the reign of 
John IV., whom you know best as ‘Ivan the Terrible.’ Terrible he 
was, no doubt, especially to the aristocracy whom he crushed, and to 
the Tartars whom he defeated. But I for one pardon him many of 
his sins because it was under his reign that England and Russia first 
became friends. 

In those days the absurd superstition that England and Russia 
were natural enemies had not gained possession even of the Conser- 
vative, party, if it existed under Elizabeth. It was John IV. who- 
sent the first Russian envoy to the English Court, and although the 
poor ambassador was wrecked and nearly drowned on his way to 
London, he succeeded in reaching it safely. Ivan also granted ex- 
clusive commercial privileges to the English adventurers in Russia ; 
and, strange to say, it was an Englishman, the seaman Jenkinson, 
who first showed Russians the way to Turkestan and Bokhara. With 
Ivan’s consent he hoisted the English flag in the Caspian, and it was 
our Tzar’s letter of recommendation which enabled him to make his 
way to the courts of the princes of Central Asia. Still more re- 
markable is the fact that it was by this gallant English sailor Jen- 
kinson, that the Princes of Georgia first sent to Moscow their wish to- 
be taken under the protection of the Tzar. It was Ivan who offered 
Elizabeth a monopoly of commerce with Russia in exchange for an 
offensive and defensive alliance against Poland and Sweden ; and, in, 
short, it was Ivan who began those overtures to England for friend~- 
ship which all the best rulers of your country from Elizabeth to Chat- 
ham, and from Fox to some of the modern English statesmen, have 
cordially welcomed. 

Nor should it be forgotten, that although Ivan was ‘terrible’ 
enough in his vengeance, he lived in times when even in England 
kings did not quell rebellions with rose-water. His childhood was 
made miserable by the shameless license of the Boyards. He was 
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neglected, ill-treated, and left to brood in solitude over the miseries 
their selfishness caused his people. But he was not altogether de- 
prived of kindly feelings. As he rode in triumph through the bloody 
ruins of Kazan after the great victory which finally broke the power 
of the Mongol horde, he burst into tears. ‘They are not Christians,’ 
he cried, ‘ but yet they are men.’ It was he who first summoned the 
Zemskyé Sobory, organised the national guard, checked the anarchy 
of the nobles, andfounded the autocracy. ‘Ivan the Terrible,’ says Mr. 
Rambaud, ‘ in suppressing, in tyrannising over the aristocracy, at least 
put it out of their power to establish after him that anarchic 
noblesse, the hidden danger of Slav nations, which in Poland began 
by enfeebling royalty, and ended by enfeebling the nation.’ And 
Wahl remarks, ‘ Notwithstanding all his faults, it must be said of Ivan 
IV. that he possessed no small amount of common sense, that he broke 
the dangerous power of the Boyards, maintained the independence of 
the Russian Church, and seriously endeavoured to introduce civilising 
elements into his country.’ Who knows but some Russian Mr. 
Froude may yet arise who will teach us to do tardy justice even to 
John IV.? 

It was in his reign that we conquered Siberia. Three hundred 
years ago last October, Yermak, son of Timothee (Yermak Témo- 
feivitch), captured Isker, the capital of Siberia, and added the 
country to the Tzar’s dominions. 

Three hundred years ago, Russia had but recently freed herself 
from the Tartar yoke. To-day it requires a strong effort of the 
imagination to conceive the possibility of the ancestors of the nomads 
of the steppes riding as conquerors through the ashes of Moscow. In 
1581 the fact was only too recent. Ten years before, the Khan 
Davlet Ghirei had issued from the Crimea, while Ivan was at 
war with Poland and suddenly attacked Moscow. He burned the 
city to the ground, and after massacring thousands, carried 100,000 
Russians into slavery. Nineteen years before, Ivan had captured 
Kazan, and there inflicted a defeat on the infidel similar to that which 
Charles Martel inflicted on the Arab invaders from across the 
Pyrenees; but the sudden raid of Crim Tartars reminded Russia 
that even in his death agonies the Tartar was to be feared. 

Kazan fell in 1552. Moscow was burned in 1571. Siberia was 
conquered in 1581. So strange are the vicissitudes of nations. The 
Crimean Khan carried 100,000 Muscovites from their capital as 
slaves ; only ten years before Yermak with 850 adventurers captured 
the capital of Siberia, made the Russian Tzar ruler over the domains 
of the descendants of Ghenghis Khan (or Tchinghis Khan, as he is 
called in Russia). 

Yermak was the Russian Pizarro. Both lived in the same cen- 
tury. Pizarro with 168 men conquered Peru. Yermak with 850 
overran Siberia. Pizarro was assassinated in the scene of his 
triumphs by companions jealous of his renown. Yermak perished 
beneath the weight of a cuirass given him by the Tzar when trying 
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to cross the river Irtysh. In death as in life there is a curious 
parallel between the illustrious adventurer who gave the gold mines 
of the Incas to the sovereigns of Spain and the Cossack who offered 
our Tzar the gold mines of Siberia. The story isasimple one. I 
will try to tell it briefly. 

Among the measures adopted by the Tzars in the sixteenth cen- 
tury to protect their Eastern frontier from the attacks of the Siberian 
tribes was the grant of lands on the Kama to the Stroganoffs, a 
wealthy merchant family, who raised and armed their own soldiers, 
settled colonies, and began to discover the mines of the Ourals. The 
Stroganoffs became powerful and dreamed of conquering the Siberians. 
At the same time a very different class of men, who called them- 
selves ‘the good companions of the Don,’ were actively plundering 
both the Tzar’s envoys and the merchants’ caravans. The Ataman 
of these ‘companions’ was Yermak. The Stroganoffs made him 
friendly overtures, which were accepted and followed by a close 
alliance. Their small forces united they attacked Isker de- 
fended by Koutchum, and after very heavy losses and desperate 
struggles, Yermak triumphed; Koutchum fled; a cousin of his 
was made prisoner; and Siberia was conquered. Accoriling to 
the accounts of his companions, Yermak, that merciless adventurer of 
the Don, became as great as he was brave, as pious as he was saga- 
cious, when master of Siberia. He was so merciful to the vanquished 
that they preferred his yoke to that of their own princes. Koutchum’s 
cousin, Magmetkul, was treated with the greatest honour. As the 
inhabitants cf captured towns were conciliated by presents and good 
treatment, he advanced almost without opposition along the Irtysh 
and the Ob. Having conquered Siberia, Yermak thought it prudent 
to lay that vast territory at the feet of the Tzar, and sent some fifty 
of his followers with a mission to that effect. Ivan prepared them a 
splendid welcome, receiving them in royal state at the Kremlin. Amid 
joyous ringing of bells and blasts of trumpets, the embassy, followed 
by rich furs, golden vessels, and ancient armour, entered the recep- 
tion hall. ‘ Great Tzar,’ said Koltzo, the chief of the deputation, as 
he knelt with his companions before the throne, * Yermak the 
Ataman of the Cossacks, and all those whom you condemned to death, 
have endeavoured to efface their sins by conquering for you a new 
kingdom. To your new possessions of Kazan and Astrachan, join 
now Siberia, oh mighty Tzar, and the Almighty aid you to keep it 
while the world lasts,’ 

Never have criminals condemned to death purchased their lives 
by so splendid a ransom. Even Ivan IV. was touched. He accepted 
Siberia as a Russian appanage, and thus we came into possession of 
the magnificent heritage, which, by a strange irony of fate, has done 
more to prejudice Russia in the opinion of the West than any other 
part of our dominions. 

At the end of 1582 Ivan signed the decree accepting the 
gifts of Yermak, whom he created Prince of Siberia. The following 
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year Yermak perished in the river Irtysh. The Russians inaugurated 
their sovereignty by building a chain of forts at Tumén, Tobolsk, 
and other places. Sometwenty-five years later they established their 
head-quarters at Tomsk. In 1619 they had reached the Yenisei, and 
twenty years later they had reached the sea on the eastern shores of 
Asia. In 1650 they had seized the province of Amour. 

Yermak became a popular hero. Although he spent but six years 
at the most on this side of the Ourals, his memory has been deeply 
implanted both upon Russian and Tartar. The latter have composed 
whole legends about him. Of the Tartar legends I know nothing; 
but his work remains, and will remain. He but began it in his rough 
fashion; but if we are to scrutinise too closely, how few of the 
world’s conquerors have been anything better than bandits on a great 
scale. Yermak had not one thousand outlaws, but he conquered or 
laid the foundations for the conquest of half a continent. Among 
the Pizarros, the Cortez’, and the Clives of history, Yermak has a 
right to a prominent place. 

No doubt the history of Russian colonisation, like the history of 
all colonisations, has its romances, its tragedy and its heroes. Where- 
ever there is life there is love, and where love exists there is romance 
always, and tragedy only tov often. 

But like so many other chapters in the history of civilisation, the 
half-intelligible necrology of many generations which have lived and 
died in Siberian land has left us but a few confused names and 
dates. Still—though unknown and unhonoured—they have laid the 
foundation of a mighty State. 

In Siberia, they say, are signs that there once flourished a far 
more numerous population than that which now lives there: ‘ Innu- 
merable tumuli, inscriptions on the banks of the Lena, and ruins 
of ancient towns and fortresses are scattered over the country in 
every direction.’ But the Siberians of old times are utterly gone. 
Let us now turn to the Siberians of to-day. The Tercentenary of 
Yermak’s conquest was celebrated by banquets last October in both 
the Russian capitals, and in the towns of Siberia. High hopes 
were expressed of the future of the country. There was no great 
display, but it was a kind of new tie between European and Asiatic 
Russia. 

At the beginning of this reign the Minister of the Interior sent 
one of his superior employés to examine and report upon the prisons, 
the state of the exiles, the posts and telegraphs of Siberia, from the 
Ourals to Saghalin. I have not seen the report which was the result 
of these investigations. But I was glad to find not a bad substitute 
for it, which perhaps will be even better for English people, as not 
being drawn up by a Russian, in a work which is just being published 
in London. It is called ‘Through Siberia,’ and is. written by the 
Rev. Henry Lansdell, a clergyman who, in 1879 and 1880, went over 


very much the same grounds as the Russian official, and on very 
much the same mission. 
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It is the latest and the best account I have seen anywhere of 
Siberian facts, fresh and authentic records of what an English observer 
found in our * Asiatic Canada’ at the close of the Emperor Alexander 
IL.’s reign. 

Siberia is an enormous subject. It takes half a year merely to 
travel over it ; and Mr. Lansdell could not possibly, in the course of 
his rapid journey, spend much time in investigations. But he has 
supplemented his own observations by carefully compiling the most 
important facts from all the best and most recent authorities. If 
anyone wants to know what it is to be exiled to Siberia, he has only 
to read ‘ Through Siberia.’ 

Of course I do not pledge myself to everything that Mr. Lansdell 
says. I suppose he is but a mortal, and as such liable to mistakes. 
And on one point I must make a slight reservation concerning this 
book, which fortunately does not affect its value as an authority con- 
cerning Siberia; perhaps in some eyes it will increase its value. Mr. 
Lansdell, with a most Christian spirit of charity, endeavours to do 
justice, and to explain the characteristics of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. 

I do not complain of his efforts. An earnest desire to understand 
so important a question can only be useful, and for an Anglican 
clergyman of the Evangelical School he is surprisingly sympathetic. 
But if you want to see the difference between the interpretation 
of a faith by one who is without its pale and that of one who is a 
great authority upon this subject, who has made real sacrifices for 
the cause of Greek orthodoxy, and thus proved the depth of his 
convictions, you cannot do better than compare Mr. Lansdell’s appen- 
dix on ‘ The doctrines of the Russian, Roman, and English churches,’ 
and the lucid and powerful polemic by the learned Dr. J. J. Overbeck, 
whose ‘ Plain Views of the Claims of the Orthodox Catholic Church 
as opposed to all other Christian Denominations’ (Triibner & Co.), 
| would recommend to all who wish to understand the standpoint of 
the Russian Church. 

No doubt, in England, which has been reared under the shadow 
of the Roman law, it is difficult to appreciate views formed by the 
school of Alexandria and the traditions of the undivided Church of 
the seven (Ecumenical Councils. But if you understood them a little 
better, you would find much more intelligible such controversies as 
that which the dutiful and courageous Archbishop Michael of Bel- 
grade is having with the creatures of Austria who form the Cabinet. 
of Prince Milan. 

However, I must apologise for digressing too much. 

Mr. Lansdell, although not an authority on the Orthodox Church, 
kept his eyes open, and reports many things of interest about the 
church in Siberia. For instance he says :— 

Siberia is divided in six dioceses, presided over by 7 bishops. It con- 


tains 1,515 churches and 1,509 clergy; 14 monasteries containing 147 
monks, and 4 nunneries containing 62 nuns. There would seem to be no 
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difficulty in raising the necessary funds ; and I must add that I was agree- 
ably surprised in Siberia to see how well and how clean the churches were 
kept, even in the remotest and most out-of-the way places. I called upon 
some few of the priests in Siberia, who, like the peasants, seemed decidedly 
superior to, and better off than, those in Russia. 


The chief interest of his book, however, is not in its ecclesiastical 
details, but in the account which he gives of Siberia and its prisons. 

Few have, for instance, an idea of the dimensions of that enor- 
mous colony. [ extract the following figures from Mr. Lansdell’s 
book, giving the statistics of area and population :— 


Tobolsk, 800,000 square miles, 1,102,302 population. 
Tomsk, 500,000 838,000 
Yeneseisk, 1,000,000 372,000 
Irkutsk, 300,000, 380,000 
Yakutsk, 1,500,000, 235,000 
Trans-Baikal, 240,000 430,000 
Amour, 173,000 ; 22,000 
Primorsk, 733,000 . 62,000 
Saghalin 32,000 15,000 


Are these totals not appalling? I confess they confuse me. 
But if you take a map of Siberia, one could form some idea of its 
size by cutting out the size of Germany, France, Austria, and Hun- 
gary; for there would be sufficient land still left over to create Great 
Britain and Ireland out of the single province of Yeneseisk. But all 
that enormous expanse is empty. The population of Yeneseisk is 
only 372,000, or about haif the population of Moscow. The whole 
population of Siberia is less than the population of London. 

Siberians do not seem distressed at these distances, and think 
nothing of riding a hundred miles to attend a ball or a banquet; but 
entertainments of that sort are only held in towns, which are very 
few, only seventeen having more than 5,000 inhabitants. Of course 
much of Siberia is not fit for colonisation; the land is evidently 
greatly altered since the times of the mammoths and other ante- 
diluvian animals. But nevertheless there is undoubtedly a great 
want of population. 

To supply that want has been the constant thought of Russian 
statesmen. It is that which partly has led them to establish penal 
settlements in Siberia. There is a certain appropriateness about 
that which is quite undesigned. It is perhaps not altogether unfit- 
ting that Siberia, conquered by a half-brigand, should become the 
home of the convict. Yet it deserves a better fate, and it is sure to 
have it sooner or later—I hope sooner than later. 

At present, however, Siberia is interesting to Englishmen on 
account of its prisons and convict settlements, and it is therefore 
to what Mr. Lansdell says about these that I hasten to return. 

The chapters in which Mr. Lansdell describes his experience of 
prison life in Siberia are particularly useful. With painstaking 
industry, he goes through all the monstrous incredible falsehoods 
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which are so implicitly believed by so many English people, and 
shows point by point how false they all are. From the sentimental 
love-story of ‘The Exiles of Siberia’ down to the lucubrations of 
Mr. Grenville Murray, he passes them all in review, and explains 
or corrects these popular narratives from his own personal experience 
in Siberia. 

Mr. Lansdell differs from many ‘ veracious’ writers on Siberia, 
Herzen among the number, in having been in Siberia, and not only 
has he been in the country, but he has gone through all the prisons and 
mines which he could find in the course of a journey extending over 
more than seven thousand miles. It is no more than the simple truth 
which he speaks when he claims that he is in a unique position 
among all those who have written on the subject. He has gone 
where he pleased in Siberia. ‘A master key,’ he says, ‘ was put into 
my hand which opened every door. I went where I would, and 
almost when I would, and on no single occasion was admission 
refused, though often applied for at a moment’s notice.’ Mr. Lansdell 
is not a novice in the work of inspecting prisons and convict 
establishments. He has, as he says, ‘ visited prisons in nearly every 
country in Europe.’ He belongs to neither of the political parties. 
His book is dedicated to Earl Cairns, and although he does refer to 
the Eastern Question, I am really unable to make out from his 
writings whether he sympathised with Lord Beaconsfield or Mr. 
Gladstone in the crisis in Turkey. ‘ He has,’ he says, ‘tried to be 
accurate,’ and in his book he has given such an unprejudiced state- 
ment of what he saw and heard in the prisons and mines of Siberia 
that he appears to have satisfied both returned exiles and some 
Russian official inspectors of prisons, as to the correctness of his 
account. His testimony, therefore, is simply the best that exists, 
and henceforth in England there is no excuse for anyone who repeats 
the lying legends and calumnious traditions which seem to be handed 
from generation to generation by English Russophobes. 

There is one important, very important, fact which I have 
omitted to mention about Mr. Lansdell’s book. 

Unlike most accounts of Siberian prisons which appear in 
England, it describes Siberia as it was in 1879 and 1880—not 
Siberia as it was twenty, fifty, or one hundred years ago. That little 
chronological fact really possesses more significance than you may 
think, even in Siberia, where, as Mr. Lansdell remarks, ‘ days are 
of little importance, and hours of no moment.’ What would you 
think of a Russian who passed off upon his credulous countrymen a 
frightful story of the horrors which undoubtedly existed in your 
penal settlements of Botany Bay, less than half as many years ago as 
the time that has elapsed since ‘ The Exiles of Siberia’ was written, as 
illustrating the fate of English convicts to-day? Yet this is the way 
English people are constantly treating Russians, and when their 
misstatements are pointed out, even journals ‘with the largest 
circulation in the world’ refuse to correct their misstatements, as Mr. 
Tallack of the Howard Association can prove, if need be. 
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It may perhaps be indiscreet to say—but, after all, I am too 
much of a child of this century not to indulge in indiscretions—that 
I really did not expect so favourable a report from an Englishman, 
because ‘ impartial Englishmen’ often adore their prejudices, as the 
most tender-hearted mother adores her only child. 

Of course I knew that the ridiculous stories told by your papers 
about the ‘quicksilver mines’ and similar fables were false, but I 
was afraid that in regions so far removed from the central power, 
where so small a population is scattered over such enormous expanse 
of territory, there might be occasionally horrible abuses of power, 
cruelties and horrors. But I learn from Mr. Lansdell’s very pains- 
taking report that our poor convicts are not badly off, and that, 
although there.are no doubt abuses to be investigated and removed 
by our Government, a humane and experienced English clergyman 
can say, after going through the country from end to end, that, 
‘on the whole, my conviction is that if a Russian exile behaves 
himself decently and well, he may in Siberia be more comfortable 
than in many, and as comfortable as in most, of the prisons of the 
world.’ 

It amused me to learn what is the great grievance of the exiles 
in Siberia. They have not got enough work to do! The prisoners 
beg for work, and often work cannot be found for them. It is, as 
Mr. Lansdell says, a grievance not peculiar to Russian prisons, but 
surely it might not be impossible to employ so many willing 
hands, if only in making roads? Instead of the popular English 
picture being true, which represents exiles being worked to death 
beneath the blows of the merciless ‘historic’ knout, work is re- 
garded as so much of a luxury that compulsory idleness is one of 
the punishments inflicted upon prisoners. * Most generally,’ says Mr. 
Lansdell, ‘ we found they had a happy-go-lucky way, especially in the 
small prisons, of opening the doors in the morning and letting 
the prisoners, if they did not misbehave themselves, go in and out 
the yard, as they liked—to sleep, to talk, or walk in the sun, and in 
some cases to smoke.’ They also play at cards, and receive frequent 
visits from their families. Mr. Lansdell, in short, confirms in the. 
most conclusive way the strict accuracy of the statement I made two 
years ago, that our convict system is more open to the charge of too 
great leniency than to that of excessive severity. 

I am, thank God, neither a judge nor a legislator; for to bring 
an accusation against another and to make him suffer, when he may 
be only a victim of circumstances or apparent guilt, must be a terrible 
duty; but if I were, I would certainly insist upon drawing a line 
between political prisoners and regular criminals. But crimes, from 
political motives or any other, still remain crimes. 

The story of the fate reserved only for the very worst and most 
incorrigible of convicts, at three places in Siberia, is horrible. Those 
who say that shooting and hanging is better than flogging with the 
‘ pléte’ are perhaps right. Death is preferable to many things and 
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is a blessing reserved for the most desperate cases. I cannot pre- 
scribe how discipline should be maintained in a gang of hardened 
felons, and as yet I have found nowhere an absolutely good prescrip- 
tion. The pléte is never inflicted except in cases where all other 
means haye failed to reduce the incorrigible criminal to obedience. 

Mr. Lansdell does not seem to have discovered even a single 
‘horror ’—this is especially the case in his researches among the 
political prisoners. Most English people imagine a political pri- 
soner sent to Siberia is doomed to slavery in the cell or in the mine; 
and nearly everyone has been told that there are millions of these 
unhappy people, mostly Poles. Mr. Lansdell—most singular to say, 
is it not ?—found no * millions.’ On the contrary, with his best efforts, 
he discovered but very few political prisoners in all the prisons 
and mines which he visited. Of those whom he did meet ‘ the 
majority were free and tolerably comfortable.’ He says :— 


The severest case of punishment of a political prisoner I met with was 
that of, I think, a Nihilist, at Kara, who had daily to go to work in the 
gold-mines ; but, on returning, he had a room to himself, some of his own 
furniture, fittings, and books, one of which was on political economy. His 
wife lived in the neighbourhood, and could see him lawfully, and bring him 
food at frequent intervals ; and it was not difficult for her to see him un- 
lawfully, for just in front of his window passed the public road, on which 
she could stand and talk to-him with ease. 


At one place in Siberia Mr. Lansdell met one of the would-be 
assassins of the late Emperor. He says :— 


He was sentenced to the mines, and no doubt popular imagination 
pictured him chained, and tormented to within an inch of his life ; whereas 
I found him confined, indeed, but only to the neighbourhood, and dressed, 
if I remember rightly, in a tweed suit. 


At Tobolsk, Mr. Lansdell met with a veritable political Polish 
prisoner, in the shape of a Polish doctor, who ‘had surrounded 
himself with small comforts, as Polish books, eau de Cologne, and 
cigarettes.’ 


Not so long ago your papers reported a case which showed that 
in an English prison a prisoner is not allowed even to enjoy the 
company of a poor little mouse which he had tamed in his solitary 
cell, The gaoler killed it, and the authorities approved of it, saying, 
‘ Prisoners should not be allowed even such a luxury as a tame mouse.’ 
The English system may be better than ours, but which is the most 
merciful ? 


* My impression is (says Mr. Lansdell) that the greater number of the 
political exiles either go to prison only for a short time, or not at all, and 
are then placed in villages and towns, and there expected to get their 
living. They do this ina variety of ways. Some are teachers of languages, 
some are tradesmen, and some are photographers. We met, for instance, 
two exile photographers at Tobolsk. 
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The Irish in America are told every week in that curious paper 
the ‘Irish World’ (a copy of which I am going to take back to Russia 
with me, as a reminder that England’s character can be painted in as 
black colours by the Irish as Russia is by the Poles) that Mr. Parnell 
and his brother legislators are ‘pining to death in the pestilential 
air of the British Bastille.’ 

Even an American like Mr. Henry George can say, and an Eng- 
lishman like Mr. Cowen can print the remark, that ‘any half-civilised 
Indian chief in the most anarchical South American republic would 
disdain to treat his political prisoners as those in Kilmainham are 
treated.’ Yet the Irish prison is accessible to everyone. Siberia is 
remote from all the world. How charmingly easy it is to invent 
sensational ‘ horrors’ about the latter, without fear of detection, and 
how tempting it is when so welcome a reception is assured before- 
hand to every tale which may discredit Russia ! 

But I am firmly convinced that when Englishmen begin to per- 
ceive that they have been misled by lying reports, and that their 
confidence has been absurdly misplaced, they are most eager to admit 
and to repair their mistakes. This is a noble and generous feature 
in English character, which I have observed myself more than once, 
and which I may some day describe perhaps in Russian. But, after 
all, are we not all easily misled? How easily! ... 

Well, be cautious in accepting the evidence of partial judges. By 
all means weigh carefully whatever is said by foreigners; but when a 
countryman of your own, just returning from Siberia, urges you not 
to accept like credulous children stories of *‘ Muscovite tortures’ in 
imaginary ‘ quicksilver mines,’ listen to his voice. 

I am a Russian, and though I may guarantee that certain things 
are quite contrary to our national character, still, having never been 
myself in Siberia, I can only point out the facts I have learned from 
others. Mr. Lansdell, on the other hand, certainly deserves our 
confidence, precisely because of his good faith and impartiality. 
He is not a political refugee whose interest it is to paint his political 
opponents in the blackest possible colours. Of course it is difficult 
to hope that his testimony will be accepted by everyone; there are 
too many who, as a popular proverb says, ‘love truth, but invite the 
lie to dinner.’ But I have faith that the majority of Englishmen 
will perceive the untrustworthiness of Nihilistic and Polish sources. 
If I am wrong, it would only prove that public opinion, even in 
England, has lost its value. 

Mr. Lansdell testifies that in Siberia there are no quicksilver 
mines at all. Equally mythical is that other redoubtable legend, 
gravely printed in an English newspaper, that we feed our exiles with 
putrid horse-flesh purchased in Sheffield for the purpose—five tons 
every week. Really we do not want to come to Sheffield for objects 
of that sort, and there are sufficient quantities of dead horses in 
Russia if they were wanted. But let us be charitable, and hope that 
the Sheffield writer who printed that fable will be more fortunate 
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and less easily found out, the next time he forges some other stories 
of that kind. 

Mr. Lansdell dwells at some length on the irons which some 
prisoners wear. He says, ‘ the heaviest Russian irons are about the 
weight, I imagine, of those formerly in use in England.’ About a 
seventh of the prisoners whom he saw in Western Siberia were chained ; 
very few were chained in the East. Not even the worst prisoner ever 
wears fetters longer than eight years. 

Punishments are solitary confinement, short rations, putting in 
irons and birching with rods, ‘ facsimiles of those used in the prison 
of Coldbath Fields in London.’ 

Mr. Lansdell visited several hard-labour prisons. He says :— 


The prisons of Tobolsk reminded me most of those I had seen in 
Vienna and Cracow, in which, however, in some respects, a comparison would 
result in favour of Siberia; for at Cracow the convicts had not only to 
work at the bench by day, but, if my memory does not fail me, to sleep on 
it at night. At Tobolsk a set portion of Jabour is imposed daily; but 
when this is done, the prisoner is at liberty to work for himself. 


At Tomsk, where the great mass of the prisoners had nothing to 
do, the governor said he had no law to compel them to work, and 
that the severest punishment he could inflict was three days’ solitude 
with bread and water. At Alexandroffsk, the central Siberian prison, 
Mr. Lansdell says he found the punishment cells well lighted and 
warmed, and ‘ far more endurable than those in some English gaols.’ 

Prisoners may see their friends every Sunday and holyday (if 
so, how I wish we had more holydays! though Mr. Lansdell says we 
have far too many already), write to them when they please, receive 
food daily, and money every week. 

The prisoners have each 4 lb. of meat, and 2} lb. of bread a day, 
which Mr. Lansdell says ‘is in excess of the English convict allow- 
ance. The hospital arrangements were exceedingly good.’ 

The prisons of the worst repute are on the east of the Baikal, 
and the worst of the worst is the penal colony of Kara. More than 
one-third of the 2,000 convicts there confined are murderers. What 
Mr. Lansdell found in that worst prison of the worst district of 
Siberia may be inferred from his account of the cell of a Jewish 
political prisoner condemned to the mines at Kara :—- 


Compared to the criminal wards in the other prisons, his cell was a 
little pwlour. It was clean, and in a manner garnished. The Kara 
prisoner had certain pieces of furniture and eating requisites, the placing 
and arrangement of which indicated familiarity with the habits of 
decent society. One of his books I found was a treatise on political 
economy. The room ctainly was not large, but there was abundance of 
light, the outlook from the long window being not on a prison wall sur- 
rounded by chevaux-de-frise, but commanding a view of the Kara valley 
such as a Londoner might envy ; while just outside was the public road 
along which could be seen everything that passed. I speak only truth, 
when I say that if I had the misfortune to be condemned te prison 
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for life, and had my choice between Millbank in London or this political’s 
cell at Kara, I would certainly choose the latter. 


The quicksilver mines, as I have said, do not exist. The silver 
mines at Nertchinsk Mr. Lansdell did not visit, but his chapter on 
the mode of mining there taken from the mouth of exiles who had 
worked in the mines is interesting. But as it is second-hand testi- 
mony I do not dwell upon it. He visited a gold mine near Kras- 
noiarsk, but it was worked by free labour. 

The first’ real convict mines he saw were those at Kara. This 
is what he says :— 

All the gold mining is done above ground. The convicts work 
thirteen hours a day for nine months in the year. During the three 
winter months they do not work. The food of the convict miner is 
4 lbs. of bread, 1 lb. of meat, 4 Ib. of buckwheat a day, together 
with quarter of a brick of tea per month—a ration, Mr. Lansdell 
says, which is double of the highest English convict allowance. 
But although they are twice as well fed they do no more work. 
‘They do not appear to be worked harder, I should think not so hard, 
as our own convicts at Portland.’ At night the convicts of the 
higher categories go to their families, the lower grade sleep in 
prison. 

As to the impudent statement in ‘The Russians of To-day,’ con- 
cerning ‘ladies being sent down the mines to rot and die, Mr. 
Lansdell says that mo women of any kind work in the mines of 
Siberia. 

The hospital at Kara is a fine building, with large, lofty, airy, 
clean rooms. ‘The whole of the Kara penal colony, says Mr. Lans- 
dell, ‘ bore about it marks of the superintendence of a man who 
conscientiously acted from a high sense of duty.’ Mr. Lansdell’s 
account of the admirable way in which Colonel Kononovitch has 
transformed Kara from an Inferno into a model penal settlement is 
one of the most interesting chapters in the whole book. 

Mr. Lansdell thus sums up his experience at the mines :— 


That the men who worked in the mines had no easy task was plain, but 
it was equally plain that their labour, as compared with that of an English 
navvy or convict, was nothing extraordinary. Comparing Siberian con- 
victs with English, the Siberian has the advantage in more food, more 
intercourse with his fellows, and far more permissions to receive visits 
from his family. The Kara convict, when in the higher category, receives 
besides 15 per cent. of what he earns for the Government; and even in the 
lower category he is credited with the money, though its payment is de- 
ferred till he mounts higher. Political prisoners also may write to their 
friends ; and though by strict right, I believe, criminals in Siberia cannot 
do so, yet,this rule is not carried out. 


At Saghalin he reports that all agree in saying the convicts are 
not overworked. In the coal mines the convicts spend eleven hours 
a day, doing as much work in that time as a willing worker could 
do in two hours, On the whole Mr. Lansdell is of opinion that so 
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far from the Siberian prisons being intolerably bad, as regards the 
three primary needs of life, clothing, food, and shelter, are con- 
cerned, the Russian is as well off as, or better than, the English con- 
vict. Discipline is not so strict, and seclusion is not so rigorous. 
But the religious advantages of the English convict, in Mr. Lansdell’s 
opinion, are greater than those of the Russian. However, I had 
better let Mr. Lansdell sum up in his own words. On leaving Siberia, 
he says :-— 


I had now followed the exiles from Moscow all across Siberia, and with 
the exception of the mines at Nertchinsk and Dui, had seen them under 
the varying circumstances in which they live. Looking at the matter 
calmly and dispassionately, I am bound to say that ‘exile to Siberia’ no 
longer calls wp to my mind the horrors it did formerly. I am quite prepared 
to believe that instances have occurred of bad management, oppression, and 
cruelty. I have already quoted some cases, but that the normal condition 
of things has been exaggerated I am persuaded. Taken at the worst, 
‘condemned to the mines’ is not so bad as it seems, and in the case of 
peasant exiles, willing to work, I cannot but think that many of them have 
a better chance of doing well in several parts of Siberia than at home in 
Russia. 


I need nothing more, and so let me quit this painful subject with 
an expression of gratitude for the conclusive testimony which so 
strongly supports the plea I ventured to make some time ago in my 
book on ‘ Russia and England.’ 

Mr. Gallenga, in one of his excellent letters in ‘The Times, 
says :— 


Nothing can be more astonishing than the change that has been wrought 
in Russian minds with respect to the ominous name of Siberia. That 
region, which imagination had invested with all the terrors of a place of 
expiation and torture, turns out now, in sober reality, to be an Eldorado. 
Not only is there no limit to its mineral wealth, but large tracts of its 
soil, in spite of the climate, give evidence of prodigious fertility, and offer 
a wide field for the energies of colonising enterprise. The condition of a 
prisoner at the present day, the Russians say, if he will only work, ought 
to appear not unenviable; for he is not only well-fed and lodged and 
cared for, but even free to choose and change his abode, to pursue the 
occupation he prefers, to earn money and make his fortune while he re- 
habilitates his character. So great his well-being appears to be, say the 
Russians, that crowds of free and voluntary emigrants follow in his track. 
Siberia and Central Asia are to Russia what Australia and Van Diemen’s 
Land were to England, with this difference, that the English penal colo- 
nies were at enormous distances beyond sea; Russia’s Asiatic possessions. - 
are integrant parts of her territory, and can be occupied and turned to 
the purposes of civilisation step by step and stage by stage, trade follow- 
ing on the settler’s path and railways annihilating distance. 


Mr. Gallenga faithfully reports what he found, and it will be well 
for both countries when more observers as intelligent and truthful 
represent the English press in the Russian empire. 

You have correspondents at Merv, but no correspondent at 
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Moscow, and since Mr. Wallace has left us, is there one English cor- 
respondent of the English press in the whole of Russia? The only 
information you have, I am told, is from foreigners resident in St. 
Petersburg, that city which Mr. Gallenga says, ‘ was not one of the 
cities of God’s own building.’ 

A good deal of Siberia, no doubt, is, like a good deal of Canada, 
a region of snow and ice, not likely to be ever more useful than it 
is to-day. Such, for instance, is the country about Yakutsk, where, 
as Mr. Lansdell says, the mean temperature is 18°5 Fahrenheit, and 
for two months every year the mercury falls to fifty-eight degrees 
below zero, freezing the ground to a depth of fifty feet below the 
surface. There the land only thaws three feet deep, but the crops 
nevertheless produce fifteenfold on average, and in particular places 
fortyfold. The people get accustomed to it, for a traveller notes 
with surprise that he found children running about hardly covered 
in the open air without any apparent discomfort, although the ther- 
mometer stood at 9° there. 

There is one thing in which Siberia has the advantage of Canada, 
Your north is sealed to the world. Ours is the great highway through 
which the world will yet trade with Central Asia. The Yenisei, that 
gigantic river whose length, 3,472 miles, is exceeded only by that of 
the Nile, the Amazon, and the Mississippi, opens up a waterway from 
the Northern Sea to the Chinese mountains. Seventeen hundred 
miles from its mouth it is 1,000 yards in breadth. Only inferior to 
the Yenisei is the Ob—a river 2,700 miles in length, which drains a 
basin of more than a million square miles. 

Mr. Lansdell, who describes both these magnificent rivers, does not 
mention a scheme which has been submitted by the Governor-General 
of Siberia to the Minister of Ways and Communications for uniting the 
basins of Ob and Yenisei, so as to create an uninterrupted waterway 
from Tumén to Irkutsk. A canal, 1,872 sagenes in length, between 
the Lakes Bolschoi and Kossof, would enable boats to pass the whole 
way from the Yenisei to Irkutsk. The cost of this great enterprise 
would be met by the recently reimposed tax on gold. Siberia is rich 
in gold, silver, and precious stones. Mr. Lansdell says that one- 
eighth of all the gold of the world is discovered in Siberia. 

The latest official returns of the gold mines of Siberia show the 
latter are divided in three classes :— 

The first are those of Olekminsk, where we have 320 mines, only 
forty-eight of which are now being worked ; they yield 547,000 ounces 
of gold annually. In the region of the Amour eleven mines are being 
worked out of forty-three, yielding 100,000 ounces per annum. In the 
rest of Siberia and the Urals 339 mines are being worked out of a 
total of 1,939, and they yield annually 619,000 ounces. 

Altogether our Siberian gold mines, which give employment to 
70,000 persons, yield every year a million and a quarter ounces of gold. 

An English friend tells me, on good authority, that the total of 
the production of your mines is larger than ours, but we are hardly at 
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the beginning of our gold deposit, and in some of your colonies the 
yield is already falling off. There is almost no limit to the mineral 
wealth of our great undeveloped Siberia. 

The greatest source of wealth, however, in those parts of the 
world, greater than the gold mines, is the inexhaustible fertility of 
the soil. To the testimony of many English and foreign writers 
whom I quoted three years ago I may now add that of Mr. Lansdell. 
After referring to the wealth of silver, copper, and iron in the Altai 
mountains, he says :— 


But these are nothing compared with grain, for the production of which 
the country is admirably fitted. From the southern border of the Tobolsk 
province, for 600 miles northward, lies a district of fertile black earth ; and 
so exclusively is it of this character in the valleys of many of the rivers, 
which overflow like the Nile and leave a rich deposit, that the geologist 
finds it difficult to pick up even a few specimen pebbles. It is like a 
vast tract of garden land, well suited for the production of wheat, oats, 
linseed, barley, and other cereals. Farther north are prairies for cattle, and 
a wooded region, inhabited by various fur-bearing animals, where the pine, 
fir,and birch abound, These remarks apply to the valley of the Obi no 
less than to that of the Yenesei. Again, north of the wooded region 
come the tundras, over which roam the reindeer, wild and tame, besides 
which, the rivers are so full of fish that the fishermen try not to catch too 
many because of the frequent breaking of their nets. 


Of the province of Tomsk Mr. Lansdell says the climate is good, 
and the land is valuable for agricultural purposes, while the moun- 
tainous districts are exceedingly rich in minerals. 

It is unnecessary to multiply extracts, but I may add the following 
description of the ‘ prairie’ land of the lower Amour, in the extreme 
east of Siberia :— 


The soil of this prairie is clayey, with an upper layer of rich black 
mould, which is covered with luxuriant grasses, attaining often the height 
of aman. Among them may be seen Manchurian panic grass, and suc- 
culent, broad-bladed kinds of which I do not know the names. Small 
shrubs of cinnamon-rose are hidden everywhere by the grass, and, with 
vetches and other climbing plants, render travelling over these prairies, as 
Mr. Collins testifies, extremely difficult. This writer speaks also of grape 
and pea vines, and many varieties of flowers, among which the lily of the 
valley was so abundant as to fill the air with its fragrance. Below Aigun, 
the country on the north continues flat, and is covered with a rica black 
soil, in places fourteen inches thick. 


‘Even Kamchatka is not so black asit is painted, says Mr. 
Lansdell :— 


The valley watered by the Kamchatka is composed of fine mould, and 
has abundant natural productions—fir, birch, larch, poplar, willow, cedar, 
and juniper, and that of larger size than in the same latitude e!sewhere in 
Asia. Raspberries, strawberries, whortleberries, currants, and cranberries 
abound ; and flowers are seen in spring in almost tropical luxuriance. 
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There is an interesting observation about the climate :— 


The great cold is not thought a grievance in Siberia, for a man clothed in 
furs may sleep at night in an open sledge when the mercury freezes in the 
thermometer ; and, wrapped up in his pelisse, he can lie without inconvenience 
on the snow under a thin tent when the temperature of the air is 30° 
below zero. 


South of Yakutsk, he says in another place, ‘the weather was charm- 
ing, and the new spring vegetation lovely ’:— 


The summer climate, therefore, of those parts of Siberia through which I 
massed I consider simply delightful—neither oppressively hot by day nor 
unpleasantly cold by night. 


Of course a territory which borders upon the Arctic circle cannot be 
so uniformly comfortable as England or France—that is impossible. 
But all the world cannot be as convenient as the Englishman’s easy- 
chair. Siberia at all events possesses one vital advantage—men need 
not starve for want of food. 

Mr. Lansdell confirms all that previous travellers have said 
concerning the cheapness of living in Siberia. There, as elsewhere, 
prices have risen, and the people of Tobolsk lament that meat is now 
at a ruinous price of 2d. per lb., having advanced to five times what 
it was thirty years ago. In 1877 meat was only 3d. per lb., and 
black grouse, capercailzie, and hazel grouse gd. a pair. Between 
Tobolsk and Tomsk, Mr. Lansdell says :— 


1 was offered a pair of ducks for 2}d.; 10 brace of riabchiks, a sort of 
grouse about the size of a partridge, cost 18.; a couple of fish called yass, 
weighing, I supposed, 14 lb. each, were offered for 14d.; and to large fish, 
as a lot, for 4d. each. At Juchova I was offered for 5d. a couple of pike, 
weighing probably 20 lbs., and a live duck for 13d. ; whilst at the villages 
in the district we passed, which are not easily accessible, a young calf, I 
was told, could be bought for 6d. 


The price of a good horse is 4l. 10s. In Western Siberia, 
according to the same author, it is not uncommon to meet persons 
who have from 4,000 to 5,000 horses, and as many cows. 

South of Tomsk he finds things even cheaper : — 


The price of land and provisions at Barnaul was such as might make many 
a man sigh to live there. The price for the hire of cleared black soil was 3}¢. 
an English acre. We saw them scratching the surface of it (for their instru- 
ment was so shallow that it was a mockery to call it ploughing), and yet 
such farming yields there an abundant crop. They take just a little of 
their stable manure for cucumber beds, but burn the rest to get rid of it, 
never thinking of putting it on the land; but when they have used a field 
for a few years, and itis becoming exhausted, they take fresh ground. The 
cost of provisions in this fertile district is of a piece with the prices quoted 
on the Obi. Black rye flour costs half a farthing per English pound; un- 
dressed wheat flour, such as we use for brown bread, costs 2s. per cwt. ; 
whilst white wheaten flour costs up to 16s. for a sack of 180 pounds. The 
price of meat is similar. In the summer, when it will not keep and is 
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dear, beef costs 14d. per lb.; but in winter, when it can be kept in a 
frozen condition, it sells for less than 4d. per English pound. Veal is 
more expensive, and costs 14d.; whilst aristocratic persons, who live on 
grouse, have to pay as much as from 2d. to 24d. per brace. In this part 
of Siberia it is rare to find a peasant without a stock of horses and cows, 
and a man with a family to help him can make an excellent living. 


At Krasnovosk, where he lodged at an hotel, he paid 2s. a day 
for the best room ; turkeys were 38., pheasants 6d. each. 

At Nikolaevsk, at the height of the season, salmon weighing 15 to 
25 lbs. can be got at 1d. eacb. When I wrote about Siberia two 
years ago, I quoted many other English testimonies. All agree in 
substance with what Mr. Lansdell says; he only confirms the truth 
which was already evident. 

I will add two other testimonies from authorities of different 
nationalities, one a German, the other a Pole. 

The German is Mr. O. W. Wahl, whose ‘Land of the Tzar’ is 
hardly so much read in England as its merits deserve. This is what 
he says in his chapter on the Russians of Siberia :— 


Life among the civilised classes of Siberian society consists of a perfect 
round of pleasure enhanced by the exhilarating influence of a beautiful 
South Siberian climate and the splendour of a gigantic nature. The name 
Siberia, so startling to European ears, produces an electric effect on who- 
ever has lived in that country, as it is sure to recall sweet remembrances. 
The lower class as well as the higher both possess, more or less, the 
good qualities of the Russian character without its usual faults. Although 
the greatest part of the population has sprung from criminals, their habits 
are pure and simple, and their general probity is such as to render the 
locks for the door a matter of superfluity. 


Still more remarkable is the testimony of a Polish exile, who 
wrote, some thirty years ago— 

Siberia will soon cease to be a region of terror and captivity, for it pos- 
sesses all the means of becoming a land of prosperity and freedom. Siberia 
has no nobility, no peculiarly privileged class, very few officials, and a 
population which has never been in bondage, and knows how to govern 
itself, 

And let me add to this a parting word, a quotation from 
Dostoéfsky’s * Buried Alive :’— 


In spite of the cold climate, Siberia is a nice snug place to live in, as 
the people are very simple-minded and conservative ; innovations are ab- 
horred, and things go on much as they did two hundred years ago. It is a 
pleasant country to live in. The climate is excellent, and there are many 
rich and hospitable merchants and wealthy foreigners scattered about the . 
different towns and settlements. In short it is a blessed country. The 
difficulty is to know how to enjoy it; but there are some fortunate indi- 
— who have learned the great secret of satisfactorily solving the riddle 
of life, 


_ Unfortunately, the solving of that riddle is a difficult task even 
in countries more blessed than Siberia! 


O. K. 





LABEDOYERE’s Doom. 


F al] Napoleon’s victories the battle of Marengo is considered by 
military critics to have been, on the whole, the most brilliant 

in conception that he ever fought, as it certainly was one of the most 
fruitful in its results. Yet, after all, it may be said to have been won 
bya fluke. The passage of the Alps by the First Consul took the ever- 
unready Austrians completely by surprise. Their forces were scattered 
among the fortresses of Lombardy and Piedmont, and their generals 
were disconcerted by the sudden apparition of Napoleon, and by the 
unexpected tactics which he pursued. _ Masséna, with a small French 
and Cisalpine garrison, was shut up in Genoa by an Austrian army 
and blockading squadron ; and both he and the Austrians expected 
that Napoleon would march to the relief of the besieged garrison. 
Meanwhile the Austrian commander-in-chief, the Baron de Melas, 
was in Turin hurriedly collecting his forces. But, instead of march- 
ing on Genoa, Napoleon turned to the east and placed his army 
between the Austrians and their own fortresses. He entered Milan 
and seized the passages of the Po and the Adda without firing a shot. 
Piacenza fell an easy prey, and in a few days Melas was completely 
cut off from his communications north of the Po. The Austrian 
commander was thus reduced to the dilemma of cutting his way 
through the French lines or making his escape to Genoa, Masséna 
having in the interval surrendered on condition of being allowed to 
retire with all his garrison. The besieging force, being thus released 
from Genoa, hastened to join Baron de Melas at Alessandria. But 
even then the Austrians could only muster 30,000 men out of the 
80,000 which they had foolishly scattered in weak detachments all 
over Lombardy. Napoleon, whose force also was about 30,000, had 
his centre half-way between Piacenza and Alessandria. He made 
sure that Melas would retreat rapidly on Genoa, and he despatched 
accordingly the divisions of Desaix and Monnier to intercept him. 
But Melas did not retreat. He made up his mind to give Napoleon 
battle, and quietly awaited his approach at Alessandria. As soon as 
he discovered the mistake which Napoleon had made, he issued from 
his stronghold and flung his whole force against the weakened French 
line, first at Montebello, and then at Marengo. After seven hours’ 
hard fighting the French, in spite of Napoleon’s exertions and Murat’s 
brilliant charges, in spite also of the heroic stand made by the 
grenadiers of the Consular Guard, were driven into a narrow defile, 
where they were exposed to the Austrian artillery and almost sur- 
rounded by the Austrian infantry and cavalry. Having made his 
dispositions and secured, as he thought, his prey, the Austrian com- 
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mander returned into Alessandria to take a little rest before sum- 
moning the French to surrender. So certain did he feel as to the 
issue of the battle that he sent out despatches announcing a victory. 
Meanwhile, however, the sound of the cannonade behind them had 
reached the ears of Desaix and Monnier and caused them to hurry 
back to Marengo. They were met by a multitude of panic-stricken 
French fugitives, who declared that the battle was lost. ‘ Then we 
will win another,’ gaily replied Desaix. The fugitives immediately 
turned back with him. The French, thus reinforced, instantly 
renewed the fight; and the Austrians, completely off their guard, 
were thrown into confusion by the suddenness of the onset, and 
Murat completed their overthrow by one of his impetuous charges. 
The victory was dearly bought by the death of Desaix ; but the prize 
which it yielded was magnificent. The Baron de Melas, utterly 
stupefied by so great a disaster after so signal a victory, sued for a 
truce, and agreed to purchase it by the surrender of Genoa and all 
the fortresses of Lombardy and Piedmont. He had probably no 
alternative ; for he was completely severed from his communications, 
and his army was broken and demoralised. 

The battle of Marengo was thus a turning-point in Napoleon’s 
career. The fortunate return of Desaix at the critical moment 
saved the First Consul from surrender or death. What a change in 
the map and history of Europe those few hours have made! Napo- 
leon knew well the importance of securing to himself in the estima- 
tion of the French the sole credit of the victory of Marengo. He 
collected and destroyed every document which told the true story of 
the battle, and wrote his own account of it in a despatch which 
ascribed all the glory of victory and its stupendous consequences to 
his own genius and courage. To possess the French mind with his 
own story of Marengo was in fact to establish his ascendency beyond 
the reach of all competitors. 

But how was this to be accomplished? It did not take Napoleon 
long to decide that question. He had a favourite young aide-de- 
camp, Labédoyére by name, on whose zeal and devotion he could 
thoroughly rely. To him he entrusted the task of bearing the 
Napoleonic version of the battle of Marengo to Paris. Relays of 
fresh horses were ordered along the road,and Labédoyére was directed 
to ride by way of Genoa and the Riviera de Ponente, and proclaim 
along the coast line the last splendid achievement of the First 
Consul’s genius, 

The battle of Marengo was fought on June 14, 1800, and on the 
morning of the following day young Labédoyére started for Paris. 
His ride as far as Avignon took him through some of the most 
splendid scenery in Europe; and it was then arrayed in all the 
loveliness of its summer garniture. Those who know Italy and the 
South of France in winter only can have but a very imperfect idea 
of their innumerable charms. In winter the Mediterranean looks 
very much like any other sea; sometimes, indeed, few seas can look 
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more inhospitable and forbidding. But see itin its summer humour, 
beaming all over with ‘the multitudinous laughter of its waves’ 
(xuparav avnpiOyov yéXacpua), and no sea that I have seen can 
compare with it in ever-varying beauty. Stirred by the paddle of 
your steamer or the oar of your boat, its water sparkles with the 
colour and brilliancy of sapphire And sometimes you see innume- 
rable shades of colour chasing each other over its surface and blend- 
ing harmoniously together like the plumage on a pigeon’s breast. 
Nature never mixes her colours inharmoniously. The landscape, too, 
is only just beginning to array itself in its summer glory when the 
English visitors turn their backs upon it. Then it is also that the 
Italians come ‘out of their shells’ and live their joyous outdoor life 
—deriving an exuberant happiness from the mere enjoyment of con- 
scious existence, and seeming to ask nothing more of earth or sky 
than that the one should thus blossom, the other thus beam, for ever. 
It is in moments and amid scenes like those that Death appears so 
unnatural a monster, rudely disturbing the harmony of the universe 
and cruelly divorcing the eternal alliance, in the primeval counsel of 
God, between life and happiness. 

But Labédoyére had no time for such reflections. His orders 
were to have Napoleon’s despatch published im extenso in Paris 
within nine days of his parting from the First Consul, and to com- 
municate a summary of its contents to the proper authorities in the 
principal places en route. This involved desperately hard riding, 
and left the young aide-de-camp, keenly sensitive as he was to the 
charms of natural scenery, no leisure for admiring the beautiful 
scenes through which he galloped. From Genoa to Nice he only 
paused once, except for the purpose of refreshment and changing 
horses ; and that one pause nearly cost him his life. The shadows of 
evening were falling as he passed through Mentone, and before he had 
reached the summit of the mountain that separates Mentone from 
Nice the light of day had completely vanished before that of a full- 
orbed moon and stars in countless multitudes, and the sea below was 
so calm and smooth that it reflected the firmament as in a magic 
mirror. 

A bend of the road brought Labédoyére in sudden view of the 
sea lying far beneath him, and gleaming tremulously in the light 
of the moon and stars. Monaco, with its twinkling lights, jutting 
out from the overhanging mountain, looked like a constellation just 
fallen from the sky and floating on the water. An ejaculation of 
delight escaped from the lips of Labédoyére, and he stopped to 
contemplate the scene. Had ‘ Thalaba’ then been written, and he 
had known it, he might have clothed his thoughts in the following 
words :-— 

How beautiful is night! 

A dewy freshness fills the silent air ; 

No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain 
Breaks the serene of heaven. 
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In full-orb’d glory yonder Moon divine 
Rolls through the dark blue depths. 
Beneath her steady ray 
The desert-circle spreads, 
Like the round ocean girdled with the sky. 
How beautiful is night ! 


But Labédoyére’s reverie was broken rudely, and almost fatally. 
His horse took fright at something or other, and made a violent 
bound, which threw its rider clean out of the saddle, and over the 
parapet. Fortunately for him, he was pitched into the midst of a 
thicket, which prevented his rolling down a declivity that led to the 
edge of a precipice. With no worse injury than some superficial 
scratches, he regained the road, where he found his horse standing 
quietly, though still trembling from the fright. 

On the morning of June 23 Labédoyére arrived in Paris. He 
had accomplished his long ride well within the prescribed time. As 
he passed Notre-Dame about 8 a.m. the door of the cathedral was 
open, and the interior looked cool and refreshing, in striking contrast 
with the unsympathetic glare of the streets and the aching exhaustion 
of Labédoyére’s weary limbs. Seized by a sudden impulse to refresh 
himself in the coel shade, and at the same time to return thanks to 
God for the safe accomplishment of his journey, he dismounted, 
handed the bridle of his horse to a bystander, and entered the church 
with his despatch-bag slung over his shoulder. He was, as far as he 
could see, the only occupant of the sacred building. But after a 
while a priest came out of the sacristy and began to say mass at one 
of the side altars. He was a venerable-looking old man, with scanty 
locks of white hair falling almost down to his shoulders. In figure 
he was tall and thin; but the most striking part of his person was 
his face. It was a handsome and noble face, but wore an expression 
of such hopeless yet unrepining sorrow as to impress Labédoyére with 
a vague feeling of mingled sympathy and terror. The old man’s 
pensive grey eyes, too, when they turned in the direction of La- 
bédoyére, seemed to be gazing so intently at something beyond, that 
the young aide-de-camp could not help looking instinctively behind 
him, But there was nothing but the empty floor and the dead wall of 
the cathedral, And the voice of the priest, even in the low tone in 
which he said mass, had a weird, musical, pathetic wail in it. So 
that altogether Labédoyére felt fascinated, whether by attraction or 
repulsion he could hardly tell. 

Meanwhile the priest, having administered the sacrament to 
himself, turned round te see if there were any intending communi- 
cants present. Labédoyére was the only person in the church, and 
he, still under the spell of those sad grey eyes, moved, half mechani- 
cally, towards the altar, and knelt down in front of the old priest, and 
received the sacrament. Then, just as he was rising to return to his 
seat, the old man whispered in his ear: ‘ Young man, the soldier’s 
calling is not favourable, in these days especially, to the vocation of 
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a Christian. All the more do I rejoice that the darts of temptation, 
to which a soldier’s life is so perilously exposed, have thus far glanced 
scathless off from your shield of faith and purity.’ 

And as he said this a look of great pain flitted across the old 
man’s face. But he continued: ‘ I have been struck with your simple 
faith and unaffected devotion—dqualities, alas! too rare now-a-days 
in men of your years and calling. Is there anything I can do for 
you? for I should like to serve you.’ 

Labédoyére, taken utterly aback, stammered out: ‘ No, there is 
nothing.’ But instantly observing the priest’s disappointed look, 
and unwilling to hurt his feelings, he asked: ‘ But what do you 
mean? What kind of service do you speak of ?’ 

‘I have the gift of foretelling future events,’ said the old man. 
‘Is there anything you would like to know as to your future life? 
Any danger which timely knowledge might avert? Any obstacle in 
the way of legitimate desire which I might help you to remove ?’ 

Labédoyére, more for the sake of saying something than from 
any other cause, answered: ‘Well, if you really can see into the 
future, will you tell me how long I have to live?’ 

All this time the old man’s eyes had a fixed, absent, anxious look, 
as if watching for some expected apparition. On hearing Labé- 
doyére’s question he started and waved his arms violently as if 
repelling some advancing object, while at the same time his face 
betokened extreme terror. In a moment, however, he recovered his 
composure, and said to Labédoyére in a slightly agitated tone of 
voice— 

‘I wish you had not asked me that question. And yet, perhaps, 
it is best as itis. Yes, yes; no doubt you have been sent to me for 
the very purpose of receiving this warning. You wish to know how 
long you have to live. I am commissioned to tell you that on this 
day twelvemonth, at midnight, you will die. And now, my son, 
since this is a danger which no foresight can avert, you must prepare 
yourself to meet it. You think me cruel’—this was said in answer 
to a look, half of terror, half of reproach, on the face of Labédoyére— 
‘nay, my son, the message you have received through me has been 
sent to you in love. Think how many are called suddenly out of 
this life without a moment’s preparation. Not that I would have 
you suppose that sudden death is necessarily in itself an evil, or that 
a sure warning of the day and hour of one’s death is necessarily in 
itself a blessing. The moral rules of the unseen world are, no doubt, 
much the same as the moral rules of this. Take the case of a great 
man going to foreign parts for a season, and leaving his property and 
household in charge of his servants, who, the moment he is out of 
sight, neglect their work and waste their master’s goods. One of 
them receives private information that the master is returning in a 
year’s time, and he immediately discontinues all his evil practices, 
and sets himself diligently to his proper employment. Another is 
smitten with remorse just the day before the master’s return, of 
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which, however, he has heard and knows nothing. He is converted 
from his evil ways by genuine sorrow and repentance, not from fear 
of punishment. But his master appears ere he has had time to do 
more than sincerely resolve to amend; while the other, who received 
private warning, has been behaving well for a whole year. If the 
master of these two servants could look into the heart of each, is it 
not certain that he would consider the few hours’ repentance of the 
one worth more than the year’s amendment of the other? In fact, 
the latter would have no moral value at all, for it is the motive that 
makes a moral act good or bad. Warning of death, therefore, is a 
distinct disadvantage to a being on probation unless it works a 
fundamental change, not simply in his conduct, but in his prin- 
ciples and motives. For the warning puts an end to the probation, 
and so far makes amendment less meritorious, because less an out- 
come of the character within. 

‘ But if the heart is true, a year’s warning of one’s end is a great 
blessing. It enables a man to wind up his worldly affairs, and to 
bring himself into such a frame of mind as befits the solemnity of 
the great change that is awaiting him; just as a loyal and zealous 
servant of an earthly king, if summoned into the royal presence, 
would assume a suitable dress and demeanour for presenting himself 
to his sovereign ; though, if his king should think fit to visit him 
unawares, he would have no occasion to be ashamed or alarmed 
because he was in his working clothes and attending to his ordinary 
business. The best preparation for death is diligence in the task 
allotted to us. Go home, therefore, my son, and remember this day 
twelvemonth at midnight. But in the meantime neglect not the 
duties of your daily life.’ 

It takes some time to write what the old priest said, but it took 
him very little time to say it. He then finished the service some- 
what hurriedly, and disappeared into the sacristy. 

Labédoyére, meanwhile, remained kneeling on the altar steps, 
dazed and stupefied. The disappearance of the priest recalled him 
to himself. He rose and moved slowly to the seat where he had left 
his cap and despatch-bag. Kneeling down, he buried his face in his 
hands, and made an effort to recall his wandering thoughts and 
assure himself that it was not alla dream. Being satisfied on that 
point, he next tried to persuade himself that the old priest was 
crazed, and had mistaken the aberration of an eccentric imagination 
for the inspiration of a Divine message. But there was that in the 
voice, and look, and manner of the old man which would not square 
with this theory—something which Labédoyére felt, though he could 
not explain it, and of which he could not shake off the impression. 
He had a vivid presentiment that it would be perilous to disregard 
the warning so mysteriously given. ‘ After all,’ he said, ‘ my prudent 
course is to assume that the doom just pronounced on me will be 
fulfilled. No harm, at all events, can come of taking it for granted. 
If the prediction should come true, why, then, death at least will not 
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take me by surprise. And if it should be falsified by the event, the 
fact. of living for a whole year in sight of death, as it were, can 
hardly fail to have a salutary influence on my character. Let me 
see. I have a year before me. If the old man spoke truth, I need 
not fear death in the interval. That, at least, is some compensation. 
Iam young. I entered the army as a boy, and even now I am little 
more than a boy. My experience of life is only that of camps, and 
if I must indeed leave it so soon I should like to see a little more of 
it ere I go. Iam resolved what to do. I will divide my year into 
two equal portions. The first half I shall devote to seeing what 
I can of life; the life of a great city; the life of women and 
children, of gaiety and brightness, as well as of soldiers hacking 
each other to pieces for the sake of “glory.” But I should like to 
see the old priest once more. I must get his address, for he may be 
of use to me.’ 

But the old priest had left the church, and Labédoyére could not 
discover anything about him, not even his name. The verger said 
he was a stranger, who had ‘asked for an altar at which to say his 
mass ;’ and nobody knew whence he had come or whither he had 

one. 

r Labédoyére mounted his horse and went straight to his apparte- 
ment, a set of plain but tastefully furnished chambers not far from 
Notre-Dame. After breakfast and a brief nap, he sallied out to 
arrange for the publication of Napoleon’s despatch on the morrow. 
His next step was to resign his commission and leave the army. 

The Parisians have always shown a wonderful alacrity in passing 
from the deepest despondency to the utmost gaiety. At the period 
of our story Paris was only emerging out of the gloom and agony of 
the Reign of Terror. It was but six years previously that Robespierre 
had closed his career on the scaffold to which he had sent so many 
others. But all that was forgotten in the buoyance of spirits caused 
by the wonderful success of the arms of France across the Alps and 
beyond the Rhine. Paris, moreover, was enriched by the spoils of 
the conquered cities of Italy. French savants accompanied the 
armies of Napoleon, and selected for transportation to Paris the 
masterpieces of art which adorned the public galleries, private 
houses, churches, and monasteries of every land which fell under the 
sway of the invader. Nor was the treasure levied in money alone 
inconsiderable. Not satisfied with compelling the invaded territory 
to pay the cost of the invasion, the French generals were ordered by 
the Directory to levy contributions for the use of the French 
Government. Napoleon is said to have sent fifty millions of francs 
to Paris as the fruit of his first campaign in Italy. 

Paris was thus rich and gay and proud when Labédoyére plunged 
into the vortex of her pleasures. And he enjoyed them for a season 
with all the zest of inexperienced youth. The image of the old 
priest soon vanished from his memory, and with it the predicted 
doom. But they revenged themselves by returning by-and-by with 
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tragical accessories. Labédoyére, as was natural to a man of his age 
and susceptible temperament, had fallen in love. Whether it was 
equally natural that he should have fallen in love with a woman 
considerably older than himself, by no means handsome, and remark- 
able for nothing in particular except an extremely shrewd intellect, 
a caustic wit, a diminutive body, and a splendid head of hair, is more 
than I can tell. She conquered Labédoyére through his vanity, of 
which he had a considerable bump. Of all the human passions 
vanity is undoubtedly the most prevalent, and probably, on the whole, 
the most pernicious both in its general results and in its action on 
the character which indulges in it. Its special home is commonly 
supposed to be the female heart; but I am not at all sure that the 
male heart is better proof against its subtle influences. Bunyan was 
once complimented on the eloquence of one of his sermons. ‘ The 
devil told me that as I was coming down the pulpit stairs,’ replied the 
grand old Puritan. The sage and the clown, Merlin and Bottom the 
Weaver, are all equally pervious to the seductive arts of this insinuating 
Vivien. And perhaps the higher men mount on the social ladder the 
more likely they are to be enslaved by the sweet song of the 
ubiquitous siren. Behind the throne of the mightiest potentate on 
earth you will generally find someone to whom the master of millions 
is himself a slave; and the talisman that has subdued him is invari- 
ably a skilful manipulation of the bump of vanity. Pascal indeed 
goes so far as to affirm, with cynical exaggeration, that love itself is 
the offspring of vanity. ‘Whoever would fully learn the vanity of 
man,’ he says, ‘ has but to consider the causes and the consequences 
of love. The cause is perhaps some undeniable trifle (wn je ne sais 
quoi), and the consequences are tremendous. This trifle, this thing 
20 insignificant that we cannot define it, moves the earth, its poten- 
tates, its armies, the whole universe! Had Cleopatra’s nose been a 
little shorter, the whole face of the world might have been changed.’ 

Within three weeks of his first meeting Mdlle. Oudinet, Labé- 
doyére was as helpless in her toils as Samson in the arms of 
Dalilah when the locks of his strength were shorn. Mdlle. Oudi- 
net was the orphan daughter and only child of a worthy butcher 
who, from humble beginnings, had amassed a large fortune by means 
of army contracts. Uneducated himself, he had bestowed on his 
daughter the best education that money could purchase. Her wealth, 
her tact, her wit and talent for conversation, had made a sort of 
reputation for her, and her company was sought even at the tables of 
the most exclusive houses. For it had become known that any 
party at which Mdlle. Oudinet was a guest would at least not bea 
dull one. She, on her part, enjoyed her social success with the 
keenest relish, and was soon in a position to be fastidious in her 
acceptance of invitations. But she knew all the while that the 
admiration which she extorted was a hollow one; that the proud 
dames who competed for the honour of her company sought her from 
the same motives wit! which they hired their cooks: to make their 
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dinners attractive. Some of them even—and they the most demon- 
strative in their manifestation of affection—hated her cordially. 
For she had a rare talent for firing off impromptu epigrams ; and her 
epigrams were barbed and always stuck. No woman offended her 
without paying the penalty of being made the laughing-stock of 
every salon in Paris for the next few days. 

Power without love yields no real happiness. But there are 
natures to whom ascendency over others, admiration begotten of fear 
or intellectual superiority alone, affords for a time a delicious pleasure 
more absorbing perhaps than any other passion. Mdlle. Oudinet was 
such a nature. What she panted for was not love, but admiration. 
But she was clever enough to know that her wit and brilliancy could 
not secure to the end of the chapter the homage that was now paid 
her. She felt that she was only in, and not of, the society in which she 
mingled. The butcher’s daughter must therefore merge her name 
in that of some ancient house. 

Mdlle. Oudinet had formed this resolution about the time she 
met Labédoyére, and she at once fixed on him as the instrument of 
her ambition. He was poor, though possessing a competency suffi- 
cient for a bachelor, and he was noble. She was plebeian, but she 
was rich, and sought after in society. Were they not made for each 
other—she, born with a silver spoon in her mouth, and he with a 
coronet to put upon it? True, coronets were not now in vogue ; but 
they would be soon. Parisian society was longing for the pageantry 
of a court, and there were signs in the air that its wishes would be 
gratified ere long. And the wife of Citizen Labédoyére would then 
be Marquise de Labédoyére. Citizen Labédoyére, moreover, was just 
then one of the ‘lions’ of Paris. His name had been more than 
once mentioned in despatches for conspicuous gallantry, and he was 
known to be a special favourite with the First Consul. Nor was he 
at all injured in public estimation by the resignation of his com- 
mission. It was believed that he was acting under the orders of 
Bonaparte, that he had, in fact, a secret mission in the metropolis, 
and that he would soon receive some important appointment. So 
that in every way young Labédoyére was a prize well worth hunting 
down. 

The hunt, as we have seen, did not last long. The inexperienced 
young soldier fell an easy prey to the artful flattery of a young 
woman whom all the men of Paris admired and all the women feared. 
But his engagement was succeeded, within a few weeks, by serious 
misgivings as to the wisdom of his choice. His fiancée made the 
mistake of imagining that a conquest so easily won could be main- 
tained with equal ease. Labédoyére soon woke to the consciousness 
that he had foolishly allowed himself to be made the tool of a design- 
ing woman. But what was he to do? He was an honourable 
man, and Mdlle. Oudinet took good cure to give him no pretext for 
quarrelling with her. As his coolness increased so did her devotion 
to him. 
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Aid came to him at last in an unexpected way. The First Consul 
saw the blunder the Republic had made in arraying against itself all 
the religious sentiment of France, and he lost no time in permitting 
the churches to be opened again for the worship of God. Labédoyére 
chanced to pass, one Sunday evening, the open door of a little church 
in a by-street in the Quartier Latin. He went in and found a 
crowded congregation listening with uplifted faces to a sermon de- 
livered with impassioned diction by a preacher whom Labédoyére 
could not see from the place where he was standing, but whose voice 
instantly arrested his attention. The preacher was at his peroration, 
and his words—more probably from accidental associations than from 
anything striking in themselves—fixed themselves so indelibly in 
the memory of Labédoyére that he had no difficulty in reproducing 
them in his diary when he wenthome. The preacher’s text, which he 
frequently quoted, was (as rendered in our English version) ‘ Every 
idle word that men shall speak they shall give account thereof in 
the Day of Judgment.’ Reminding his hearers that the word trans- 
lated ‘idle’ meant literally ‘ purposeless,’ ‘ objectless,’ * thrown out 
carelessly upon the passing breeze,’ he went on to expatiate upon the 
multitudes of such words which were wandering in space; unknown 
to man, but easily decipherable by God, and probably also by created 
intelligences of superhuman powers. And if those words, uttered at 
random and without definite aim or purpose, were all recorded 
against the Judgment Day, how dreadful the thought that wicked 
words too had an imperishable life! Words that tempted the inno- 
cent to sin, words that bore false witness, words that deceived the 
unwary, broken vows—of lovers, of marriage, of ordination, of rulers 
to their subjects and subjects to their rulers—all were probably 
written on the circumambient air, and would rise up one day against 
the utterers of them. ‘ But, however that may be,’ continued the 
preacher, ‘there is at least one sense in which our words are certainly 
imperishable. They are engraved in indelible characters on the 
leaves of our own memories. We talk of forgetting. In matter of 
fact, we never forget anything. An impression made upon the mind 
remains there for ever. When you leave this sacred edifice, look aloft 
and behold the vault of heaven studded all over with stars. Look 
up again to-morrow morning, and you will not see a single star where 
just now they are so thickly strewn. What has become of them? 
Have they vanished out of space? Have they ceased to be? Not 
so: they are where they were, but the brighter light of the sun has 
covered them as with a veil. And when the sun once more declines 
behind the hills the stars will come trooping out, one by one, till the 
floor of heaven is again covered with their countless multitude. 

‘So it is with the impressions made on the memory of man. 
There they lie, layer upon layer, one hiding the other from view, and 
all, except the most recent, veiled over by the garish light of the 
passing day. Butthey are not lost. Theromance is gone that the 
young man adored; the illusion has perished that deluded the 
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maiden ; but the impress has in each case remained, and will remain 
beyond the effacing alchemy of any Lethe. Many proofs of this 
are vouchsafed to us even here on earth. -Open a long-locked drawer 
and run your eyes over a letter which you have not read for years, 
and see how readily the voices of the dead and songs of other years 
come back to you. In many other ways the impressions of the past 
are easily reproduced. But perhaps the most striking illustration of 
the indelibility of mental impressions is supplied by the well-authen- 
ticated experience of persons who have descended into the abyss of 
death, by drowning or otherwise, and have been rescued before life 
had become quite extinct. They tell. us that when consciousness 
had closed upon the world of sense a flood of light suddenly irra- 
diated the whole of their past life, and revealed all its history from 
childhood onward in minutest detail, as invisible ink, when placed 
before the fire, will come out in legible characters on the apparently 
blank page. So that you see the organising principles, which fuse 
into harmony whatever heterogeneous materials human life may have 
accumulated from without, will not suffer the unity of human cha- 
racter to be broken in the retrospect from dying moments, or from 
other great convulsions of the spiritual elements within us. An 
awful resurrection truly of the life which we have led in the body! 
“The books shall be opened ” with a vengeance, and every child of 
Adam “judged according to his works ;” judged on unimpeachable 
evidence by the voice of a self-accusing conscience.’ 

The preacher concluded with a few words of appeal to the charity 
of the congregation on behalf of some object which did not reach the 
ears of Labédoyére, and then descended himself among the flock to 
collect the alms. And now the secret of the spell which the preacher’s 
voice had thrown over Labédoyére was revealed. For the preacher 
was no other than the old priest of Notre-Dame. His eyes and Labé- 
doyére’s met, and as the latter bent forward to drop a coin into the 
bag the priest whispered in his ear, ‘Remember midnight on the 
twenty-third of next June,’ and passed on. 

When the service was over and the congregation had dispersed, 
Labédoyére made his way into the vestry, and found the old priest 
on the point of departing. He paused on seeing Labédoyére, but 
kept his hold on the handle of the door, as if impatient to be off. 
After a hurried apology for his intrusion, Labédoyére courteously 
begged to be permitted to call on the priest at his convenience. ‘1 
have no home,’ replied the old man, ‘and my time is not my own. 
To-day I am here, to-morrow gone; and I know not from hour to 
hour whither I may be sent by Him whose unworthy servant I am. 
I am therefore unable to make appointments because I can never be 
certain of being allowed to keep them.’ 

‘Would he, at all events, asked Labédoyére, ‘give him the 
pleasure of knowing his name?’ 

‘I am dead to the world,’ said the old man, and his voice 
resumed that weird wail, and his eyes that distant look, which 
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Labédoyére remembered so well before the altar of Notre-Dame. ‘In 
religion I am known as Brother Antonio. But that information 
leaves you where you were. Ask me no more questions. To youl 
have already delivered my message. I have no commission to satisfy 
the cravings of an idle curiosity. Remember the twenty-third of June 
at midnight. Time is short. Eternity is long.’ 

And the old priest, bowing courteously, passed out and closed 
the door behind him. 

On the morrow Labédoyére sought an interview with Mdlle. 
Oudinet. He would have been glad, a few days ago, of any pretext 
for breaking off his engagement. But he needed no pretext now. 
The fateful twenty-third of June cast its:shadow before, and it was in 
simple sincerity that Labédoyére told Mdlle. Oudinet that in kind- 
ness to her he must release her from her engagement. She would 
not hear of such a thing, and rallied him on ‘the folly of believing 
the ravings of a crack-brained old priest.’ When that failed she 
tried the power of tears. But Labédoyére was inexorable, and cut 
short the scene by abruptly taking his leave. 

It was the first time that Mdlle. Oudinet found: herself spurned 
by a man. And there was that in Labédoyére’s manner which assured 
her that he had found her out and had irrevocably cast her off. ‘A 
woman either loves or hates,’ says the Roman proverb; ‘there is 
nothing between.’ That proverb, I dare say, has as much truth in it 
as proverbs in general have; that is to say, it rests on a substratum 
of fact, and is open to refutation by a multitude of particular in- 
stances to the contrary. But it was true enough in Mdlle. Oudinet’s 
ease—at least in the matter of hate. ‘I will anticipate the priest’s 
prediction,’ she said to herself, ‘and save Fate the trouble of ful- 
filling her decree on the 23rd of June.’ 

Having formed her resolution, she immediately proceeded to ar- 
range for its execution, and for that purpose sent a note to one of 
her rejected lovers, whom she still kept dancing attendance on her 
even after her engagement to Labédoyére. He was a young man of 
good family, shady character, broken fortune, and expensive tastes ; 
to whom, therefore, an alliance with a rich heiress was a matter of 
prime importance. And he had been sanguine of success till 
Labédoyére crossed his path and carried off his prize. It was natural, 
therefore, that Citizen Picard’s feelings towards Citizen Labédoyére 
should not be of the most benevolent description. And it was equally 
natural that this fact should be particularly pleasing to Mdlle. 
Oudinet in her present frame of mind. But M. Picard’s chief re- 
commendation in her eyes just now was the fact of his being con- 
sidered one of the best swordsmen in Paris. It was easy for one 
gifted with so ready a wit and so lively an imagination to give M. 
Picard a version of her quarrel with Labédoyére which portrayed her- 
self as an innocent victim, and at the same time served to revive the 
hopes of the rejected, but now recalled, suitor. M. Picard took in 
the situation at a glance. If he could only get rid of his rival, the 
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dreams of his ambition would at length be realised. He left Made- 
moiselle’s presence in a state of gleeful excitement, and soon found 
an opportunity of forcing a quarrel on Labédoyére. A sneering in- 
sinuation at an evening party, in Labédoyére’s hearing, that a 
deficiency of courage was the true motive of his leaving the army, 
sufficed to cause a hostile meeting. Labédoyére also was a dexterous 
swordsman; but he was out of practice and out of spirits—two great 
disadvantages where quickness of eye and strength and suppleness of 
wrist are so vitally requisite. His antagonist, on the other hand, was 
in daily practice, and his spirits rose with the prospect of ridding 
himself of the only obstacle, as he supposed, between himself and 
fortune. It is probable, however, that Labédoyére’s mental depres- 
sion was of great service to him on the present occasion. Since his 
second interview with the old priest he had become so persuaded of the 
fulfilment of his doom on the twenty-third of the following June that 
he came to regard his own death before that date as an impossibility. 
His duel with M. Picard was to him, therefore, merely a matter of in- 
teresting speculation. He was aware of his antagonist’s skill of thrust 
and fence, though he had never witnessed it, and he had no mean opinion 
of his own; and believing, as he did, in his own impunity, he ap- 
peared upon the ground with his head as cool as if he were only going 
to sit down to a game of chess. M. Picard’s head was not half as 
cool; and he made, moreover, the fatal mistake of despising his 
adversary. A few passes, however, sufficed to convince him that he 
had need of all his skill and nerve. They were so evenly matched a 
pair, in fact, that, after fighting for ten minutes without either touch- 
ing the other, they paused, by mutual consent, to rest. Having 
renewed the combat, and fought again for some time without ad- 
vantage to either side, M. Picard began to lose patience, and attempt- 
ing to evade Labédoyére’s guard with arapid thrust, his left foot slipped 
on the dewy grass, the point of his sword flew up,and hefell heavily for- 
ward and transfixed himself on his antagonist’s weapon. The wound was 
fatal, and before Labédoyére could quite realise what had happened, he 
found himself gazing horror-struck on the corpse of his foe. Feeling 
perfectly secure as to his own life, he had no intention to do more 
than put his adversary hors de combat, and was watching for an 
opportunity to disable his sword arm. Often as he had looked at 
death in every form of ghastliness on the field of battle, he had never 
felt so affected as he did now; for never before had his own arm 
taken a fellow-creature’s life. The fatal blade, red with the dead 
man’s life-blood, was still in Labédoyére’s hand. He thrust it into 
the ground and broke it; and, as he did so, he heard through the 
stillness of the morning air a well-remembered voice uttering, in low 
yet clear tones, the words : ‘ We shall meet at midnight on the twenty- 
third of next June.’ The voice sent a cold chill to Labédoyére’s 
heart; but, after a moment’s pause, he rushed in the direction from 
which the voice seemed to come. A high hedge separated the field 
where the duel took place from the road, which, at the distance of 
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some two hundred yards, entered a dense wood; and just as Labé- 
doyére looked over the hedge he saw a tall, dark, slim figure, with 
white flowing locks, disappearing into the gloom of the forest. Hastily 
dressing himself, and leaving the body of his late foe in charge of 
the seconds and surgeon, Labédoyére pursued the mysterious priest, 
but failed to overtake him—which, after all, was not wonderful, for 
the forest was intersected by many paths, and Labédoyére had no 
doubt taken the wrong one. 

Sick at heart, Labédoyére determined to leave Paris and await his 
doom elsewhere. He would have liked to rejoin the army. But 
that was impossible, for he had deeply offended the First Consul by 
retiring ; and Napoleon was not a man to forgive an offence of that 
kind. Since the army was out of the question, Labédoyére, with a 
view to a complete change of scene, made up his mind to go to 
Palermo, where he knew he should receive a warm welcome from the 
Marchesino San Juliano, whose acquaintance he had made in Italy, 
and whose father, the Marchese, had large estates in the island, and 
a palace (now an hotel) on the Marina in Palermo. 

Labédoyére arrived in Palermo on a bright afternoon in the 
beginning of April, and was enchanted with the appearance of the 
city as it lay before him basking in the evening sun. ‘ Palermo well 
deserves its name of “ La Felice,”’ said Labédoyére to himself, as he 
watched it from the deck of the vessel, which made its way slowly 
towards the harbour. The town, which faces north, lies on a rich 
plain, which is covered, where there are no houses, with vineyards 
and groves of orange and citron and mulberry trees, and evergreen 
oleanders and clumps of waving palms. The land rises behind the 
town in something of a crescent shape, which probably suggested, 
together with the exuberance of the soil and the gardens of golden 
oranges and lemons, its name of ‘Conca dro.’ The plain is 
dominated by a lofty mountain, which was now gilded with the rays 
of the setting sun. On the right of Palermo rose in full light 
Monte Pellegrino—‘ the most beautiful headland in the whole world,’ 
as Goethe calls it—with its many picturesque outlines ; on the left a 
long coast-line, stretching far away in the distance towards Messina, 
and indented with innumerable bays and headlands. 

Labédoyére entered the town through an odd-looking gateway, 
consisting of two vast pillars, left unconnected above in order that 
the lofty car of Santa Rosalia, the patroness of the city, might be 
able to pass through on her annual festival. On arriving at the 
Palazzo San Juliano, Labédoyére found that the family were all out ; 
but the servant added that Labédoyére would probably find the 
Marchesino in the public gardens by the roadstead. Those gardens 
were then only thirty years old, and were not as beautiful as they are 
now; but Labédoyére thought them the most fairy spot he had ever 
seen. Green edgings surrounded beds of the choicest exotics; citron 
espaliers arched over low-arboured walks ; high walls of the oleander, 
decked with thousands of its red carnation-like blossoms, dazzled 
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the eye; and trees wholly strange to Labédoyére’s eyes, natives pro- 
bably of a still warmer climate, spread out their strange-looking 
branches. Sitting down on a bench and watching the black waves? 
breaking monotonously on the irregular shore, and smelling the 
odour of the brine mingled with the sweet smells of flowers and 
orange blossom:, the happy island of the Phseacians rose before his 
imagination and memory; for, though ignorant of Greek, he was 
familiar with Homer through the medium of a French translation. 

Labédoyére, failing to meet the Marchesino San Juliano in the 
public gardens, strolled down to the Marina, where the beauty and 
fashion of Palermo, some on foot and some in carriages, were enjoying 
the beauty of the evening and the soft caresses of a gentle sea 
breeze. Among the throng of loungers Labédoyére fell in with his 
friend, who was delighted to see him, but had not expected him 
quite so soon. The Marchese also and his sister (he had lost his 
wife some years before) greeted the handsome young Frenchman 
with genuine hospitality. They had never seen him till now, but 
had heard much of him from the young Marquis, and expressed 
their determination not to let him go in a hurry since they were so 
fortunate as to entice him so far from home. 

Our limited space will not admit of a detailed account of Labé- 
doyére’s life in ‘Sicily and the delightful excursions which he made 
all over the island, a full account of which he wrote with great care 
in his journal. The Marchese San Juliano would have been con- 
sidered a wealthy nobleman even in England. In addition to an 
extensive landed property in the southern parts of the island he 
possessed some mineral mines near Catania which yielded him a 
handsome income. He had several country seats, but the place which 
he liked best for his villeggiatura was Taormina, where he had a 
palatial villa. And no wonder. The mind of man cannot conceive 
a more splendid panorama than that which unfolds itself before the 
eyes of the spectator who looks in front of him from one of the 
seats of the: Greco-Roman theatre, which is partly hewn out of the rock. 
Nothing perhaps better illustrates the love of the ancient Greeks 
for natural beauty than the sites and construction of their theatres. 
They were always open to the sky, and wherever it was possible they 
commanded a beautiful view, so that in the intervals between the 
acts the spectators had something better than stage scenery to glad- 
den their eyes. The first object that strikes the eye from the theatre 
of Taormina is the majestic form of Etna; then, lying in the fore- 
ground of the intervening space, the valley of the Cantara and the 
rocky heights of Castiglione. Perched ona rock to the right, and 


1 The northerly aspect of the Bay of Palermo tinges its waters with quite a 
different colour from that of the Bay of Naples. The city and the shore lie between 
the sun and the harbour, and the consequence is that there is no reflection of the 
sun on the waves. For this reason the waves of the Bay of Palermo are of so deep 
a blue that, in comparison with those of the Bay of Naples or Salerno, they may be 
called ‘ black.’ ‘ 
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somewhat towards the rear, are the hermitage of Santa Maria della 
Rocca, and the fort of Taormina, which stood many a buffeting from 
Greek, and Roman, and Saracen; still higher up, the precipitous 
mountain of Mola; and beyond it, and still higher, Monte Venere 
stands clear out against the sky. Down below on the left the eye 
follows the sea-shore past Catania and on to Syracuse, and wanders 
over scenes familiar to every schoolboy: the loves of Acis and Galatea, 
the memory of which still lingers in the name of the flourishing town 
of Aci-Reale ; the scogli de’ Cielopi which blinded Polyphemus hurled 
after the wily Odysseus, and are still seen above the waves to attest 
the giant’s strength; and the very spot is still pointed out by the 
custodian of the theatre where Nausicaa and her laughing maidens 
surprised the wandering king of Ithaca on the shore after his ex- 
hausting swim. Behind the spectator is the wall of rock between 
which and the sea runs the road to Messina. And then again stilb 
farther on you behold vast groups of rocky ridges in the sea itself, 
with the mountains of Calabria in the hazy distance, scarcely distin- 
guishable from the clouds which float over them. 

To this lovely retreat the San Juliano family removed with their 
guest in the end of April. His happiness would have been complete 
but for the warning of the old priest, which haunted his visions by 
day and his dreams by night. He was fond of wandering among the 
mountains; and about three weeks after his arrival at Taormina he 
made a solitary excursion to the marble quarries of Monte Ziretto 
beyond the Fiumara. On his way back he missed his way, and found 
himself at nightfall skirting the rocky peak of Lapa. Then he knew 
where he was, for he could see Taormina not very far off. He sat down 
to rest himself awhile and to enjoy the still beauty of the scene before 
him. When he got up to pursue his journey, he was startled by the 
sound of a shot fired close above him, while at the same time a gruff 
voice cried, ‘ Bocca a terra!’ He had been in Sicily long enough to 
know what those words meant. They meant that he was to throw 
himself on his face on the ground and let the brigands seize him on 
pain of being instantly shot. Turning himself in the direction from 
which the shot and voice came, he saw against the sky-line the: 
barrels of six guns pointed at him at a distance of some ten yards. 
Labédoyére knew that the slightest attempt at escape would instantly 
draw the fire of those six guns upon him. On the other hand, he 
believed that he bore a charmed life for another month ; and, without 
more ado, he rushed down the mountain. To his surprise, the 
brigands did not fire, and he was beginning to congratulate himself 
on his lucky star when he found himself thrown violently to the 
ground and a powerful bloodhound standing over him. He was not: 
hurt, for the brute was thoroughly trained and did not bite unless 
resistance was offered. The brigands were upon him before he 
recovered his presence of mind, and led him for some hours blind- 
folded. When his eyes were unbandaged, it was quite dark, and he had 
no idea where he was. The brigands were very courteous, especially 
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one of them, whom Labédoyére soon discovered to be the capo- 
brigante. Towards the following afternoon the band arrived with 
their captive at a mountain cave which was evidently their lair, and 
where they had tolerably comfortable quarters. They set food and 
wine before their prisoner, of which he partook with an appetite 
sharpened by his long fast and fatiguing walk. He was then requested 
to send a note to the Marchese for a handsome ransom, on receipt of 
which by the brigands he would be conducted in safety to the neigh- 
bourhood of Taormina. It was in vain that Labédoyére explained 
that be had no claim whatever on the generosity of the Marchese ; 
equally in vain that he defied them to shoot him. The chief told 
him in the blandest tones that they never shot a captive. After the 
ransom hecame due they sent a piece of his body at intervals, while 
life lasted, to quicken the zeal of his family and friends. Labé- 
doyére shuddered. He could face death, but not by piecemeal 
mutilation. He wrote the note to the Marchese, and awaited the 
issue with all the stoicism at his command. 

In the course of the day the band was augmented by the arrival 
of four more brigands who had been on an expedition—an unsuc- 
cessful one—in another direction. Labédoyére did not at first take 
any particular notice of the new arrivals. By-and-by he became 
conscious that he was apparently an object of curiosity or interest to 
one of them, whose eyes he found steadily fixed on him whenever he 
looked in that direction. At last he returned the man’s gaze, and 
was at once convinced that he had seen the face before. All at once it 
flashed on him that the man was a Genoese soldier who had been badly 
wounded on the field of Arcola. Labédoyére happened to be passing 
at the moment that the wounded man was about to be thrown into a 
pit among a number of dead bodies, and, finding that his pulse was 
going, he had him carried to his tent. The man recovered, thanks 
to Labédoyére’s care, and was set at liberty by Labédoyére’s influence. 
In the course of the day he managed to slip a paper into Labé- 
doyére’s hands on which were scrawled these words: ‘I shall be one 
ef vour guard to-night, and will help you to escape. But beware of 
the hound.’ And so it fell out. In the afternoon the chief de- 
parted with the band, leaving two of them, of whom the Genoese 
was one, to guard the prisoner. The guards’ orders were that neither 
of them was to allow the other to sleep fora moment. That night 
one of them—not the Genoese—fell fast asleep. The Genoese pro- 
posed to kill him; but Labédoyére would not consent. He agreed, 
however, to the proposal of the Genoese that they should bind and 
gag the sleeping brigand, and then make their escape. For the 
Genoese had made up his mind to flee with Labédoyére, since he 
would certainly be put to death for conniving at the prisoner's escape. 
Besides, he had got disgusted with brigand life. 

The sleeping brigand was soon overpowered, and the two fugitives 
fled for their lives. It was lucky for Labédoyére that he was not 
alone, for he had not the least idea which way.to turn on leaving the 
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cave. His companion, however, knew the way to Taormina, and 
they hurried on as fast as their feet could carry them, in the hope of 
being beyond the reach of capture by daybreak. For the Genoese 
did not think it safe to pursue their journey after dawn, since he did 
not know what direction the band had taken, and wished to avoid 
the risk of meeting it. He took the further precaution, whenever they 
came to a stream, to wade through it for a considerable distance and 
get his companion to do the same, in order to throw the hound off the 
scent in the event of their being pursued. Towards daybreak they 
found themselves following the course of a wide but shallow moun- 
tain stream, whose banks were covered with brushwood. By the 
advice of the Genoese they walked into the stream and waded back 
through the midst of it for about a quarter of a mile till they came 
toarock standing in the middle of a deep pool, and covered with 
long grass and dense jungle. To this rock they both swam, and then 
hid themselves, all dripping as they were, in the middle of the 
thicket. They were just in time, for the quick ear of the Genoese 
caught in the distance the deep baying of the bloodhound. 

The hound was then so close that they could see the swaying of 
the bushes on the bank of the stream as he made his way through 
them. At length he reached the place where they had entered the 
water. He plunged at once into the stream and ran up and down 
the opposite bank. He had lost the scent, and after sundry 
desperate efforts to recover it, he stood stock still and bayed aloud 
his disappointment. 

Labédoyére and his companion were interested witnesses of all 
this, and also of the arrival on the scene, half an hour later, of the 
eapobrigante and four of his band. They searched diligently both 
sides of the stream, and passed and re-passed within a few yards of 
the hiding-place of the men they were in search of. Fortunately it 
never occurred to them to think of searching that. At last, with some 
curses at the dog, they appeared to give up the pursuit. But the 
fugitives did not think it safe to leave their place of concealment 
till it was quite dark. Then they resumed their flight with a will, 
and found themselves in the early morning at the Villa San Juliano. 

Labédoyére was greeted as one risen from the dead. The 
Marchese had sent to his banker in Catania for the ransom money. 
But that, of course, was no longer necessary. The mail had arrived 
during Labédoyére’s absence, and he found among his letters, to his 
great surprise, a missive from the old priest summoning him at once 
to Paris. His friends tried hard to dissuade him from obeying the 
summons. But the old priest had obtained an ascendency over him 
which he could not shake off, and he started the following day for 
Paris, taking the Genoese ex-brigand with him. 

On arriving in Paris, he went without delay to the address which 
the old priest had given him, but found the old man had gone out 
of town. He had, however, left a note behind him for Labédoyére 
to say that he would call upon him at midnight on the twenty-third 
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of June. It was now the 17th of June, and Labédoyére sent out that 
evening an invitation to two of his most intimate and most serious- 
minded friends to dine with him on the fatal night. He added ina 
postscript that they would oblige him by retiring at ten o’clock. They 
knew what that meant, for the story of his mysterious doom had 
got abroad among his friends. The fatal twenty-third arrived, and 
Labédoyére and his two friends dined quietly together. 

At ten he was left alone, as he thought. He placed himself in 
an arm-chair in the room in which they had just dined, and began 
to read Pascal’s ‘ Pensées,’ his eyes meanwhile glancing occasionally 
off the page of the book to the face of the clock on the mantelpiece 
opposite. Eleven o’clock struck, and Labédoyére fancied that a 
. Clammy numbness was creeping over him. But he tried to persuade 
himself that it was only nervousness, and made an effort to go on 
reading. Half-past eleven struck, and Labédoyére felt his pulse. 
It was certainly going more slowly than it ought. Still it might be 
only nervousness. A quarter to twelve struck, and Labédoyére closed 
his book and sat with his eyes fixed on the clock and his finger on 
his pulse. There was no doubt now: the pulse had almost stopped, 
and a deadly chill had taken possession of Labédoyére’s frame. 
And then the great clock of Notre-Dame began to toll out on the 
silence of the midnight air the hour of midnight—the hour of 
doom for Labédoyére if the old priest was a true prophet. As the 
echo of the last stroke of the hammer was dying away on his ear, 
he fell back in his chair in a state of semi-consciousness. How long 
he remained in that state we happen to know, for a pair of keen 
eyes, unknown to him, were earnestly watching him. And before 
life had quite departed, and while his mind still hovered, as it were, 
on the border-land of the material world and the world unseen, 
the pressure of a heavy hand was laid upon his shoulder, and a 
hollow voice, as from the tomb, sounded in his ear the startling 
summons, ‘ Awake, for I am going to—shut wp thechurch. The 
doomed man opened his eyes slowly, and saw standing before him, 
key in hand, the beadle of Notre-Dame! 


Matcorm MacCo1t. 
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WELVE years have now elapsed since a great measure, designed 
|’ to settle the Irish Land Question for ever, was prepared by Mr. 
Gladstone during his first Administration. The ground had been 
cleared for it by the most exhaustive inquiries, and the longest series 
of tentative bills, which had ever formed the basis of agrarian legis- 
lation in this country. The report of the Devon Commission, pub- 
lished just before the great Irish famine of 1847, had furnished a 
most comprehensive body of evidence on the conditions of Irish land- 
tenure, which subsequent investigations, official and unofficial, had 
illustrated rather than superseded. Eight tenant-right bills, founded 
on this report, or those of Parliamentary Committees, were introduced 
by Mr. Sharman Crawford alone; six more were introduced by other 
private members before 1858, and several others after that year; 
seven more were introduced on behalf of Liberal or Conservative 
Ministries; and one bill, which sometimes bears the name of Lord 
Cardwell and sometimes of Lord Justice Deasy, had actually passed 
into law, in the year 1860. The admitted failure of Lord Cardwell’s 
Act, which embodied the strict principles of contract, induced the 
Legislature to import the perilously vague idea of tenure by custom 
into the Anglo-Irish law of landlord and tenant. Though it is now 
the fashion to ignore the Irish Land Act of 1870 almost as completely 
as that of 1860, it may not be amiss to remind ourselves of the 
benefits which it conferred on the Irish tenant, at the expense of the 
Irish landlord—benefits which no English tenant enjoys, and for 
which no parallel can be found in the agrarian codes of Europe. 

By the Irish Land Act of 1870, Ulster tenant-right, and like 
customs in other parts of Ireland, obtained legal validity. It was 
enacted that all improvements should be presumed to have been made 
by the tenant or his predecessors, and compensation was guaranteed to 
him, not only for buildings or drainage, but for tillages, manures, and 
crops. Moreover, it was provided that he should not forfeit thiz 
right, even when ejected for non-payment of rent. Irish tenants 
were further endowed, for the first time, not, indeed, with an actual 
property in their holdings, but with a beneficial right of occupancy, 
secured by a heavy fine on disturbance, which might amount to seven 
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years’ rent. This claim to compensation for disturbance, like the 
claim to compensation for improvements, was made indefeasible in 
favour of all tenancies under 50l. valuation, that is to say, in the vast 
majority of cases to which the Act applied. It is true that eviction 
for non-payment of rent was not to be generally construed as ‘ dis- 
turbance,’ but it was expressly declared that even such eviction was 
to be so construed in favour of tenancies under 15/. rental, ‘if the 
Court should certify that the non-payment of rent causing the evic- 
tion had arisen from the rent being an exorbitant rent.’ Nor was 
this all. Where no claim should be made for improvements or for 
disturbance, the tenant was still enabled to obtain such compensation 
as the Court might think just, if he or his predecessors in title had 
given money, or money’s worth, for the farm, with the landlord’s con- 
sent, either express or implied. Lastly, under the Equities clause, 
the Court was invested with the largest possible discretion to review 
the ‘conduct’ of both parties, and to mulct either for ‘ unreasonable 
conduct, giving judgment on the case with regard to all its cir- 
cumstances.’ 

Such was the Act which is now described, especially by those who 
have never studied it, as lamentably deficient in liberality towards 
Irish tenants. It might be alleged, with far greater reason, that it 
placed the Irish tenant in a position inconsistent with the funda- 
mental idea of tenancy, and thus sowed the seed of further agitation. 
The course which that agitation would inevitably take was clearly 
foreseen by many, and among others by the late Lord Beaconsfield. 
He pointed out that, under the name of compensation for disturbance, 
a proprietary interest worth several years’ purchase was vested in the 
Irish tenant, and that since he was made liable to forfeit this interest 
by non-payment of rent, he would not long submit to his rent being 
raised at the pleasure of his landlord. The claim to ‘fair rent,’ as 
well as to ‘fixity of tenure,’ had been advocated some years earlier, 
with great ability, by Mr. Isaac Butt. In a pamphlet, first published 
in November 1866, he proposed that every agricultural tenant in 
Ireland should be entitled to a lease of his holding for sixty-three 
years, at a rent to be fixed by valuation, on the principle of deduct- 
ing one-third from the extreme rack-rent value. But it is not un- 
worthy of notice that Mr. Butt, a sound lawyer and a veteran 
economist, never contemplated the universal concession of ‘ Free 
Sale,’ and vigorously maintained that non-payment of the rent once 
fixed, as well as failure to cultivate properly and to maintain all im- 
provements, should be followed by an absolute forfeiture of the 
tenant’s interest, without power of redemption. Looking back at 
the agrarian history of Ireland during the last ten years, we may well 
hold that Mr. Butt’s policy was, in the main, wiser than that which 
dictated the measure of 1870. Had this policy been adopted, the 
rental of Ireland would probably have been somewhat reduced, on the 
whole, but it would have been secured by the most stringent condi- 
tions, and the relations between landlord and tenant would have been 
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placed ona definite basis for two generations. Moreover, a full share 
of any accidental increase in the value of the land was carefully 
reserved to landlords by special clauses in Mr. Butt’s draft bill, which 
compares most favourably, in respect of simplicity, with the Acts 
both of 1870 and of 1881. 

For several years, however, the Act of 1870 appeared to be working 
smoothly, and to have been accepted as a final settlement of the Irish 
Land question. And such it might, indeed, have proved, with 
occasional modifications and amendments, had not the exigencies of 
Irish partisanship demanded a fresh agrarian agitation. Doubtless, 
the rigorous exaction of rents, and eviction of defaulting tenants, by 
some Irish landlords, after the bad seasons of 1878 and 1879, fur- 
nished a convenient starting-point for such agitation, and, in a few 
cases already tried before the Land Commission, even the agent ad- 
mitted the rents to be excessive. But it is historically certain that 
no widespread discontent existed until it was artificially fomented, 
and that, as the Duke of Argyll stated, for one oppressive landlord it 
would have been easy to find thousands of tenants holding back their 
rents, though well able to pay them, and practising on the forbear- 
ance of their landlords, before they were taught by the Land League 
to repudiate their own agreements and defy the law. The formation 
of this League was notoriously an after-thought of men, with no in- 
terest in land, whose primary aim was the separation of Ireland from 
Great Britain, and to whom the supposed wrongs of the peasantry 
were a mere instrument for the propagation of Fenian doctrines. 
The most effectual method of counteracting it would have been to 
institute an impartial inquiry into the effects of the Land Act of 
1870; to meet temporary distress by temporary measures of relief at 
the national cost ; and to declare that no permanent remedial legis- 
lation could be attempted until order and tranquillity should have 
been restored. Unhappily, other counsels prevailed. A Commission 
was appointed, indeed ; but if it did not start with a foregone conclu- 
sion in favour of the Three F’s, its proceedings gave some colour to such 
animputation. Instead of clearing up on official authority such ques- 
tions as the average proportion between Irish rentals in 1880 and 
Griffith’s valuation, the relative value of improvements executed 
by landlords and improvements executed by tenants, the relative 
numbers of farms held by mere parole agreement and of those 
held under written contract, the Commissioners amassed, without 
digesting, a vast body of evidence on the alleged extortions of 
landlords and land agents. This evidence they published together 
with their own report, without even waiting for the counter-evidence 
which they had themselves invited, and which, in the opinion of 
many, cut the ground from under several of their main conclusions. 
Meanwhile a bill was introduced, nominally of a provisional nature, 
but really embodying wholly new principles, from which it thence- 
forth became impossible for the Government to recede. This bill, 
called the Disturbance Bill, was rejected by the House of Lords. The 
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natural result. was what Mr. Healy calls ‘ the most determined,’ and 
what assuredly was the most unscrupulous, agitation ever known in 
Ireland, for the purpose of forcing the hand of the Government, and 
intimidating the landowners of Ireland into the acceptance of any 
measure which should purport to preserve for them a remnant of their 
former revenues. How far these designs were successful now remains 
to be explained. 


Il. 


The Irish Land Act, or, as it is officially entitled, ‘ The Land Law 
Act (Ireland), of 1881, is probably the most complicated piece of 
legal mechanism that has been produced by parliamentary draughts- 
men within living memory. This is its most obvious and least 
venial demerit. The Act of 1870 was obscured by a variety of refine- 
ments and qualifications which had gone far to obstruct its working 
and enrich the lawyers. These have been aggravated and multiplied 
tenfold by the Act of the present year, which does not even repeal the 
former, but expressly incorporates certain parts of it, and leaves other 
parts to operate, as best they may, side by side with its own provisions. 
It would be utterly hopeless to follow the process whereby the original 
bill was evolved into its existing shape by amendments from both 
sides and all sections of the House. We can but sketch the leading 
features of the measure as it now stands in the Statute-book. And 
here we may derive considerable assistance from an extraordinary 
document put forth by the Land Commissioners appointed under the 
Act itself. These gentlemen, being invested with essentially judicial 
functions, might have been expected to adopt a judicial attitude, and 
to regard themselves as charged. to administer a new law, with even 
hand, between landlord and tenant. . They felt it consistent with 
their duty, however, to issue a statement exclusively addressed to one 
of these parties, detailing all the ‘ benefits conferred on Irish tenant- 
farmers by the Land Act (Ireland), 1881, and pointing out all the 
advantages which they may take under the new law. This com- 
mentary is but expanded in the valuable ‘Tenant’s Key to the Land 
Law Act, 1881, drawn up by Mr. Healy. Both justly represent the Act 
to bea legislative embodiment of the Three F's, as recommended by the 
Bessborough Commission, and it may be convenient to review its pro- 
visions under the heads suggested by the several articles of that 
famous agrarian charter. 

1. Of these articles the least defensible is the right of Free Sale; 
yet the right of free sale is guaranteed to every Irish tenant-farmer, 
under conditions afterwards defined, by the very first section of the 
Act. The Bessborough Commission had condemned the Act of 1870 
on the explicit ground that, ‘in nearly all cases, what the aggrieved 
tenant wants is, not to be compensated for the loss of his farm, but to 
be continued in its occupancy at a fair rent.’ If this be true; if the 
Irish tenant desires nothing but to be rooted on the very spot of land 
where he was born, and if removal from it is equivalent to a sentence 
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of death,—what is the value of free sale, which, so faras it operates, 
must operate in favour of consolidation? But it is not true, as the 
experience of Ulster amply shows; and if the concession of free sale in 
open market to all Irish tenant-farmers were merely an extension of 
the Ulster custom, it might be a salutary means of enabling broken- 
down tenants to make way for more capable successors, without in- 
justice to landlords. But it is far more than an extension of the 
Ulster custom. Under the Ulster custom, the outgoing tenant, having 
bought the tenant-right of his farm, or inherited it from those who 
had bought it, with the landlord’s consent, had a substantial property 
to sell. Moreover, under the Ulster custom, the landlord retained an 
effective veto on the purchaser, the power of raising the rent to any 
extent short of destroying the tenant-right, and the correlative right 
of limiting the price to be paid for the tenant-right. Under the Free 
Sale clause of the new Act, none of these powers are reserved. The 
tenant ‘ may sell his tenancy for the best price that can be got for 
the same,’ only giving his landlord due notice, and stating in writing 
the price agreed to be given. The landlord can only exercise his 
veto upon grounds which the Court may judge to be ‘ reasonable ’— 
unless upon what are somewhat roughly described as ‘English 
managed estates "—or he may buy up the tenancy, but at a price to 
be fixed by the Court. What is still more important is that, where- 
as under the Ulster custom a tenant might extinguish tenant-right 
on his farm by agreement with his landlord, he is prohibited, under 
the Act, from depriving himself by contract of the right of free sale. 
Moreover, the Ulster custom itself is enlarged by a provision that 
Ulster tenants holding under lease shall be entitled to claim the 
benefit of the custom at the expiration of the lease, unless expressly 
precluded by its terms. Lastly, it is to be observed that the right of 
sale given by the Act is not forfeited by any breach of condition on 
the tenant’s part, or any act which may justify eviction. 

It has been urged that, since tenants have a right to assign at 
Common Law, the new Act confers no special privilege on Irish 
farmers, but rather clogs the Common Law right with special condi- 
tions. No argument could be more delusive. At Common Law, a 
yearly tenant can only assign the residue of a yearly tenancy, and 
even that, only if he is not forbidden to do so by written contract. 
Under the new Act, a yearly tenant, being practically converted into 
an irremovable tenant, with a power of getting his rent settled every 
fifteen years by an external authority, is given a saleable interest, 
carved out of his landlord’s estate, for which he may never have paid 
a farthing, and of which he is not allowed to divest himself, except 
by transferring it to another. This leads us to consider the next 
chapter of the new agrarian code. 

2. According to the lucid statement of the Land Commissioners, 
‘every existing tenant, from year to year, in Ireland, of an ordinary 
agricultural or pastoral holding, is entitled to have a fair rent fixed 
for his holding, either by the county court judge or by the Land 
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Commission.’ In theory, perhaps, the claim to ‘ Fair Rent’ is the 
most defensible of those embodied in the Three F’s. No one can up- 
hold the right to extort an unfair rent, the only real question being 
whether a fair rent is more surely determined by the action of supply 
and demand, or by the arbitration of a public tribunal. The cause 
of those who maintain the latter has been damaged by strange incon- 
sistencies of reasoning. When the object is to obtain legislative 
protection for Irish tenants, it is usual to dwell on the insane com- 
petition for land in Ireland, which is alleged to place tenants at the 
mercy of landlords, and to result in a general practice of rack- 
renting. When the object is to show that Irish tenants have really 
something to sell, we are assured that competition for land hardly 
exists in Ireland, and that Irish landlords seldom exact a rack-rent, 
or even a full commercial rent, but have generally left a large margin 
for tenant’s profit beyond that which is recognised in Great Britain. 
The last assertion is far nearer the actual truth; but it must be added 
that if Irish landlords are more indulgent than English in respect 
of rent, they do much Jess in other respects for their estates. Con- 
sidering the predominance of custom over contract in the primitive 
rural economy of Ireland, and considering also the respect for official 
authority which has until lately characterised the people, the reasons 
in favour of State arbitration over rents appear to outweigh the general 
presumptions against it. Only, the rules laid down by the Legis- 
lature for the guidance of the Arbitration Court ought to be essen- 
tially just, and definite enough to convey at least a distinct idea toa 
legal mind. 

The power of the new Court to adjudicate on rent is mainly 
conferred by the 8th section of the Act. It is there enacted that 
every ‘ present’ tenant—that is, every tenant now holding agricul- 
tural land or succeeding to a tenant so holding it before January 1, 
1883—may call upon the Civil Bill Court or the Land Commission 
to settle his rent. The rent thus fixed is thenceforth called a ‘ judicial 
rent,’ and cannot be varied during a ‘ statutory term’ of fifteen years. 
In the last year of this statutory term, he may again apply to the 
Court, and obtain a second term of fifteen years at a rent to be then 
settled in like manner, and so on for ever. It is needless to say that 
it is competent for the landlord and tenant to make a joint applica- 
tion for this purpose; but it is also possible for the landlord alone to 
get the rent fixed by the Court, if he shall have demanded an increase 
and the tenant shall have refused it. On the other hand, if the 
tenant should accept such an increase, he becomes at once entitled 
to hold on for a statutory term of fifteen years, under the same con- 
ditions as if the rent had been fixed by the Court. 

The rule for the judicial assessment of a ‘fair rent’ is thus laid 
down in the Act. ‘ The Court, after hearing the parties, and having 
regard to the interests of the landlord and tenant respectively, and 
considering all the circumstances of the case, holding, and district, 
may determine what is such fair rent.’ In other words, the individual 
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conscience and discretion of the county court judge or Assistant 
Commissioner is to be the sole and supreme rule of decision, subject 
only to a right of appeal to the full Land Commission. There is, 
however, one safeguard against an arbitrary exercise of this discre- 
tion, operating exclusively in favour of the tenant. No tenant can 
have his rent increased by reason of any improvements made by 
himself or his predecessors, unless he has already received the value 
of them from the landlord. Had there been a corresponding pro- 
vision against any tenant having his rent lowered by reason of 
deterioration in the farm due to his own neglect or wastefulness, the 
effect of this section would have been less one-sided. 

3. During the statutory term of fifteen years the tenant is bound 
to observe certain statutory conditions. He must pay his rent; he 
must not commit persistent waste, or sub-let or subdivide without 
his landlord’s consent, or incur bankruptcy, or persistently obstruct 
the landlord in the exercise of his legal righis, or open a publichouse 
without the landlord’s consent. But the breach of these conditions— 
as we shall hereafter see—will not in itself involve forfeiture, as in 
the case of a lease. On the other hand, a tenant who honestly pays 
his rent, and fulfils the elementary obligations specified in the Act, 
will not only be safe from any unreasonable increase of rent, but will 
also have a statutory term of fifteen years, renewable every fifteen 
years until the end of time. Thus he will possess, to all intents and 
purposes, the ‘ Fixity of tenure’ for which Mr. Butt so long contended, 
and which Mr. Gladstone resisted so resolutely in 1870. Not only 
so, but this fixity of tenure is practically transferable. The Act, it 
is true, draws an important distinction between ‘present’ and 
‘future’ tenants, leaving the latter to make their own bargains with 
their landlords, and excluding them from the right to obtain a statu- 
tory term at a judicial rent from the Court. But it must not be 
supposed that a future tenancy means the occupation of a new tenant. 
On the contrary, as Mr. Healy justly points out, ‘no ordinary trans- 
mission of title, no sale from tenant to tenant (so long as the statutory 
conditions are unbroken), no change of ownership from tenant to tenant 
on death or marriage, will convert a present into a future tenancy.’ 
If a tenancy now existing comes to an end before January 1, 1883, 
and the farm is re-let before that date, the new tenant is a ‘ present’ 
tenant. If a tenant of such a farm is under eviction for non-payment 
of rent, or even if he was actually evicted within six months before 
the Act passed, he is still a ‘ present’ tenant, if he can succeed in 
redeeming within the six further months allowed for the purpose. A 
man who purchases or inherits such a farm, years or centuries after 
the passing of the Act, will stiJl be a ‘ present’ tenant. If the land- 
lord, exercising his right of pre-emption, buys up the tenant’s 
interest in a farm and re-lets it to a new tenant within fifteen years 
after the passing of the Act, that new tenant will be a ‘ present’ 
tenant. Even if a tenant breaks the statutory conditions of his 
tenancy, and the farm is sold in consequence thereof, although the 
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purchaser does not become a ‘ present’ tenant, yet he retains during 
the rest of the statutory term the full privileges of a present tenant, 
in the sense that his rent cannot be raised. Again, even if the land- 
lord and tenant agree to a lease of less than sixty years, directly 
sanctioned by the Court, and thence called a ‘ judicial lease,’ the 
lessee will be a‘ present ’ tenant at the expiration of the lease. Nay, 
further, even at the expiration of existing leases, the lessees will 
have all the rights of present tenants from year to year. In the 
emphatic language of Mr. Healy, ‘ the covenant on the tenant’s part, 
expressed or implied in every lease, to surrender possession at its 
expiration, is practically rendered void.’ In short, future tenancies 
can only be created in comparatively exceptional cases; as, for 
instance, when a landlord buys his tenant’s interest in open market, 
or obtains a surrender of it to himself instead of to a purchaser, or 
gets the land into his own hands through a breach of statutory con- 
ditions, or waits for the expiration of a judicial lease exceeding sixty 
ears. 

4 The ‘ future’ tenant is of course in a less enviable position than 
a * present’ tenant, but privileges are reserved to him which no other 
tenant in Europe has ever dreamed of claiming. He is entitled to 
compensation for disturbance and improvements on a higher scale 
and more liberal conditions than were laid down by the Land Act of 
1870; he possesses the alternative of free sale; and, if the landlord 
thereupon raises the rent, he may obtain damages for the depreciation 
of his tenant right ; while, if the landlord demands an increased rent 
from him and he accepts the increase, a statutory term will ipso 
facto be vested in him, just as if a judicial rent had been fixed by 
the Court. 

It is, therefore, perfectly idle to suggest that, whereas the Act 
strictly regulates the rights of existing landlords and tenants, it 
paves the way for a revival of free contract in future. In reality, 
free contract, in the English, Scotch, American, and Continental 
sense, is banished for ever from agricultural relations in Ireland. 
The more carefully we study the incidental and supplementary pro- 
visions of the Act, the more clearly shall we realise that it is framed 
with a single view to stereotype the possession of existing tenant 
farmers, with equally little regard for the interests of landlords, of 
labourers, or of those who may hereafter wish to become possessors of 
farms. For example, section 8 contains a peremptory direction 
against rent being raised in respect of improvements made by tenants 
or their predecessors in title; but another clause of the section, ex- 
empting from its operation holdings upon which all the improve- 
ments have been made by the landlord or his predecessors, is not 
peremptory, but merely permissive. So, the statutory term intro- 
duced for the first time by the Act is practically a lease for fifteen 
years in favour of the tenant, but not in favour of the landlord, for 
a lessee is bound to carry out all the agreements in his lease, but the 
holder of the statutory term can surrender it, though he cannot be 
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evicted. In like manner, the numberless limitations of landlord’s 
rights under the Act are compensated by no corresponding facilities 
for enforcing those rights. Even when a tenant has broken the 
primary statutory condition by non-payment of rent, the landlord 
has only the ordinary remedy of ejectment. This remedy cannot be 
employed, even to the extent of instituting proceedings, until one 
whole year’s rent is in arrear. The defaulting tenant can then hold 
on until execution is imminent with perfect impunity, and even after 
it has taken place, retains his old right of redeeming within the 
next six months, when he will recover his statutory tenancy with no 
penalty except the liability to costs. Or he may prefer to sell his 
tenancy ; though in this case the landlord will be entitled to arrears 
of rent and damages for injury actually sustained, out of the 
purchase money. Mr. Healy reminds him, however, that by selling 
just before the ejectment is brought, he can dispose of a statutory 
tenancy subsisting in full vigour, with an unlimited right of renewal. 
A tenant who breaks any other of the five statutory conditions must 
get, in addition, a year’s notice to quit. But this notice to quit will 
have no great terrors for him, if he can make a plausible excuse. 
For it is expressly provided that he may apply to the Court to be 
relieved from the consequences of any such breach on payment of 
damages and costs; or without any payment, if the breach is re- 
garded as harmless by the Court. At the very worst, a tenant evicted 
for a breach of statutory conditions is entitled to compensation for 
improvements under the Land Act of 1870, and, if holding under 
the Ulster custom, will forfeit none of its benefits thereby. 

A like protective spirit, the very reverse of equal justice, may be 
traced in the clauses relating to labourers’ cottages, and other im- 
provements usually made by landlords. The landlord may, indeed, 
resume the whole or part of a holding on satisfying the Court that 
his object is ‘for the good of the holding or the estate,’ and these 
words might certainly be interpreted in a sense to give him some 
control over his own property. But it is to be feared that they may 
be construed as limited by those which follow, specifying cottage- 
building, church-building, and so forth, as the chief purposes for 
which the power is granted. At all events, the landlord must now 
buy up the tenant-right in order to build labourers’ cottages, not- 
withstanding a special provision to the contrary in the Act of 1870. 
But the tenant may let ground for cottages and allotments, with the 
sanction of the Court, at a profitable rent, without any such outlay ; 
and, if required by the Court to improve the cottage accommodation 
of a holding on which he seeks to have the rent lowered, he may 
borrow money from the State as if he were an owner. So, again, 
while tenants may improve their holdings for their own benefit, 
without the landlord’s consent, with a legislative guarantee against 
the rent being raised on that account, no landlord can obtain an 
increase of rent upon capital laid out in improvement, except by 
special agreement with his ‘tenant. 

H2 
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It is to be observed, however, that although very large prospec- 
tive sacrifices are required of Irish landlords, no claim to rent already 
due was taken away by the Act. The fourth section plainly declares 
that ‘ nothing therein contained shall prejudice or affect any eject- 
ment for non-payment of rent instituted by a landlord, whether before 
or after the commencement of a statutory term, in respect of rent 
accrued due for a holding before the commencement of such term.’ 
It would be far better, if it had declared broadly that no benefit con- 
ferred by it should be open to any tenant who had failed to satisfy 
his lawful debts to his landlord before applying to the Court. We 
may pass lightly over the so-called arrears-clause, under which the 
Land Commission is empowered to advance the landlord a part of 
the rent in arrear, because it can only operate where the landlord is 
willing to accept a composition of so many shillings in the pound. 
In such a case, if a landlord will take a nominal sum in lieu of the 
last year’s rent, a tenant whose rent is 15/., and is three years in 
arrear, may have the whole 45/. wiped off, on condition of paying a 
rent of little more than 16/. during the next fifteen years. If the 
landlord should not be so forbearing, the tenant, as we have already 
seen, retains the right of getting his rent fixed by the Court, and 
selling his tenancy upon the new rent, however much he may be in 
arrear with the old rent. While his application is pending, the pro- 
ceedings in ejectment will be stayed, and if the rent ultimately fixed 
should be a full rent, the purchase money will be all the less, and 
probably not sufficient to pay off heavy arrears. Still, the Act does 
not go the length of confiscating arrears, and giving fixity of tenure 
to a tenant who has lawfully incurred the penalty of ejectment before 
it passed. It would be still possible, therefore, for Irish landlords to 
get rid of defaulting tenants before they can become rooted in the 
soil under the Land Act; though self-interest, as well as more 
generous motives, would usually recommend the alternative of 
making terms with them. And since the small cottier-tenants of 
Connaught are incapable of paying any rent in bad years, the one 
class most deserving of sympathy will hardly share the benefit of the 
Act. 

But a most violent interference with vested interests is contained 
in the twenty-first section. One part of this section deprives the 
landlord of his reversion at the end of an existing lease; another 
part enacts that if any lessee can satisfy the Court that his lease was 
forced upon him by threat of eviction or undue influence, being in 
itself unreasonable or unfair, the Court may quash the lease, and 
treat the tenant as the holder of a present yearly tenancy. That is 
to say, the Court is to review the circumstances under which each 
lease was granted, and determine ‘ whether it is such as a prudent 
tenant would have accepted unless under some pressure from his 
landlord.’ If not, it is to become void, and the tenant can at once 
obtain a readjustment of his rent. It is needless to remark that, if 
it should prove to be such as no prudent landlord would have 
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granted, and however strongly justice may require it to be set aside 
on his behalf, the Court hus no power to award such redress. Its 
action in this, as in other cases, is to be wholly one-sided. By the 
next section, no tenant whose holding is valued below 150l. shall be 
allowed to contract himself out of this Act or the Act of 1870. The 
right of contract as between landlord and tenant is, therefore, hence- 
forth at an end in Ireland, except as regards a very small fraction of 
tenancies. All the apparent exceptions recognised in the Act are 
perfectly illusory, since they must all come under the control of the 
Court. 

Hitherto the mode in whici the Court has exercised its discretion 
has not been such as to command the confidence of impartial critics. 
But however they may have strained the letter, the Commissioners 
have scarcely gone—for indeed they could scarcely go—beyond the 
spirit of the Act. It was certainly a strange proceeding to invite 
applications by a notice specially addressed to tenants—but then the 
Land Act itself was passed for the sole benefit of tenants. Itisa 
perilous doctrine to lay down that rents should be so adjusted that a 
tenant may ‘live and thrive’ on his farm; but then why did the 
Legislature admit such a phrase as ‘ fair rent’ without definition into 
a statute? Whether or not it was reasonable that, under section 60 
of the Act, applications made on the first occasion when the Land 
Commission might sit should be treated as made on the day when 
the Act itself came into force, it seems monstrous that, having 
opened their sittings on October 20, the Commissioners should have 
extended their so-called first sitting to October 29, and afterwards to 
November 12. But then it was the obvious intention of Parliament 
to stretch every point of equity in favour of the tenant, and perhaps 
the privilege of post-dating his right of redemption is trifling com- 
pared with some other privileges reserved to him. No wonder that 
if the Commissioners have thus interpreted their duties, the Sub- 
commissioners should have justified wholesale, sweeping, and indiscri- 
minate reductions of rent by reasons destructive of each other. 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Carlingford expressed their conviction that 
Irish rents in general would be very slightly reduced; but the Sub- 
Commissioners fail to discover this conviction in the Act: * they cannot 
find it; it is not in the bond. One rent may be reduced because 
the land has been greatly improved by the tenant, who must be 
rewarded for his energy; another, because it has become impoverished 
by the tenant’s neglect. One tenant is entitled to compassion 
because his family is large; another, because, having no family, he 
must pay high wages to labourers. Rents must, of course, be re- 
duced if they have been raised in years of plenty; but they must 
also be reduced if they have been lowered in years of scarcity and 
remained at that level; for if the agent thought some remission 
necessary, it must be inferred that humanity required a larger re- 
mission. The Court is not to consider what the land would be worth 
in good hands, but what it is worth in the hands of the actual 
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occupier, perhaps the worst and most thriftless of his class, It is 
not to consider the agreement made between landlord and tenant, 
for no landlord can be allowed to profit by superior force or fraud ; 
still less is it to consider the value of concessions made by the land- 
lord out of kindness; for no man, or rather no landlord, can be 
allowed to profit by his own weakness. The owner of hereditary 
estates must not complain of his rent being lowered ; for, depend upon 
it, some remote ancestor came by the land unjustly; and the fact of 
no increase having been made for the last fifty years is a presumption 
of rents having been screwed up for the fifty years before. The pur- 
chasers of land in the Encumbered Estates Court deserve no con- 
sideration; for tenant-right was ignored in those purchases, and it is 
now high time to make reprisals on landlord-right. Such are no 
unfair specimens of the reasoning which appears to underlie many of 
the more important decisions already given by the Sub-Commissioners, 
and which has occasionally found expression in their statements 
from the Bench. Of course these decisions may be overruled on 
appeal, but the Commissioners in Dublin have postponed hearing 
appeals until after they shall have completed the process of breaking 
‘unreasonable’ leases. Unhappily, they cannot postpone the influence 
of such judicial acts and opinions over Irish minds possessed with the 
creed of the Land League. Nor have we a right to expect that 
highly popular decisions will be lightly overruled by those who 
administer an Act so evidently framed to satisfy the requirements— 
not of economical justice, but of political expediency. 


III, 


I, 2. This is not the place to dwell on the portentous and de- 
moralising effect of the Land Act, as an avowed concession to criminal 
agitation, directly stimulating the renewal of such agitation. Its 
next effect will be felt in the legislative extinction of freedom in the 
conduct of by far the most important industry and social relation in 
Ireland. Nothing like it has yet been knownin Europe. The purport 
of the agrarian reforms made during the French Revolution is to be read 
in a few pages of the Code Napoléon, which treat agricultural tenancy 
as a mere form of hiring, and regulate it by the strictest principles 
of contract. The reforms of Stein and Hardenberg, so often cited 
in support of double ownership, were really designed to establish the 
very contrary, entire unity of ownership ; and, instead of confiscating 
landlords’ property for the benefit of tenants, actually confiscated 
tenants’ property for the benefit of landlords, though a full equivalent 
was secured for the dispossessed tenants in the exemption from 
vexatious liabilities. To justify this departure from the practice of 
civilised nations, it is assumed that Irish tenants, alone among the 
industrial members of civilised society, are not free agents; and to 
justify this assumption, it is further assumed that, unless they accept 
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their landlords’ terms, they must needs starve. It is forgotten that, 
as a matter of fact, millions of them have bettered themselves by 
emigrating to America, and many hundreds of thousands find em- 
ployment in the manufacturing towns of Great Britain. It is for- 
gotten that no soil can possibly support a constantly multiplying 
peasantry, and that English farmers must long ago have devoured 
each other if they had insisted on keeping their families around 
them, instead of launching them forth into the world. It is forgotten 
that many other classes, such as artisans or labourers in the East of 
London, have quite as strong a claim to be protected against the 
possible extortion of rapacious landlords, paying high rents, yet 
getting nothing out of the soil. It is forgotten, moreover, or if not 
forgotten, it is wilfully ignored, that by erecting the existing tenants 
of farms into a landholding caste, an irreparable wrong is done, not 
only to all the existing labourers and landless farmers who happen to 
be outside that class, but also to all future applicants. Thirteen 
years ago, Judge Longfield denounced any measure which should 
enable a man who takes a farm to-day without payment to sell his 
lease to-morrow for several hundred pounds. ‘This,’ he says, ‘is to 
give him a property which he did not purchase or earn, merely 
because he threatens to commit murder if he is kept to his engage- 
ments.’ But this is precisely what has been done by the Land Act; 
and from this moment it is certain that every farm which changes 
hands in Ireland must needs be practically rack-rented. The lower 
the landlord’s rent, the higher the value of the tenant-right; and 
no tenant, squeezed between these upper and nether millstones, can 
possibly hope to farm at a profit. 

3- This consideration suggests a third and no less disastrous effect 
of the Land Act. It is well known that ever since they acquired a 
marketable interest in their holdings under the Act of 1870, Irish 
tenants have been more and more in the hands of money lenders, 
against whose exactions Parliamentary intervention has never been 
invoked. A mass of evidence was laid before the Bessborough 
Commission, showing that borrowing upon tenant right was the curse 
of Ulster, and has increased many fold since the Act of 1870. In 
the face of these notorious facts and evidence, Irish tenants have now 
been almost invited to mortgage their holdings. In addition to any 
charge which the landlord may have upon it for himself or his 
creditors, the land may now have to bear interest on the sum 
which the incoming tenant has borrowed for the purchase of tenant 
right, interest on any money which he may yet borrow from the 
Government or ‘gombeen-men’ for improvements or labourers’ 
cottages, and interest on what he will probably succeed in raising 
from the same local usurers for his daughters’ marriage portions. 
It is quite possible that a new Encumbered Estates Court will soon 
be needed to clear the land from this enormous pressure of debt; but 
it is equally possible that, in such an event, the debtors will form a 
new Land League against the creditors. As for the landlord’s rent, 
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however ruthlessly it may have been pared down, it will assuredly 
be the last debt to be paid, and either it will vanish altogether, or 
it will have to be exacted by a constant resort to eviction. The one 
class in the community which has already gained, and must inevitably 
gain, more than any other from this revolution in the rural economy 
of Ireland, is the lower class of legal practitioners. If the money 
that is now going and about to go in the pockets of Irish lawyers 
under the incentives to litigation afforded’ by the Act, could have 
been applied to indemnifying every Irish tenant who had a real 
grievance, it would have gone far to allay all well-founded discontent. 

To suppose that such a measure can produce a permanent settle- 
meut of agrarian relations in Ireland, is to expect that the laws of 
human nature, as well as those of political economy, will be reversed 
in that island. Deprived of all motives for residing in the country, 
or improving their estates, most Irish landowners above the rank of 
squireens will either dispose of their properties, generally at a 
ruinous loss, or sink into the position of mere rent-chargers. Thus 
thrown out of employment, and left more and more at the mercy of 
tenant farmers, the class of labourers, which, throughout history, 
has furnished the readiest instruments of Irish outrage, will become 
more dangerous than ever. The one and only hope that remains for 
the prosperity and peace of Ireland, under the new Land Act, lies in 
the scheme which it contains for the creation of a peasant pro- 
prietary. If a tenant contracts directly with his landlord for the 
purchase of his farm, the Land Commission is empowered to advance 
him three-fourths of the price, if he can pay down the other fourth. 
Again, where three-fourths of the tenants on an estate are willing to 
purchase their farms, and certain other conditions are satisfied, the 
Land Commission may buy up the whole estate, and resell it, ad- 
vancing three-fourths of the price to each purchaser as before. The 
advance is to be repaid by annual instalments of 5 per cent. on the 
sum advanced, extending over thirty-five years; the effect of which 
is that a tenant buying his farm will only have to pay a fraction 
more than his ordinary rent to become master of it in thirty-five 
years. This is well explained in the short treatise of Mr. Macdevitt 
on the Land Act. Suppose a man has a farm at 2o/. a year rent. 
‘Its probable value would be 400l., or twenty years’ purchase. The 
Land Commission will advance him 300/. He will have to provide 
the remaining 100l. or raise it in some other way; but if he has the 
1001, and pays it, he will have to go into deht to the Commission 
only, and that for the 300/. For that sum, principal and interest, 
he will have to pay the Commission 151. a year for thirty-five years, 
and then the farm is his own altogether.’ 

Though Part V. of the Land Act, which contains these provisions, 
with those for Reclamation and Emigration, is essentially supple- 
mental in its nature, and though it has scarcely begun to operate, 
there is no rashness in predicting that it will hereafter prove the most 
important chapter of the new agrarian code. The authors of the 
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Act never ceased to protest that it could not lead to a wholesale 
reduction of rents, fully admitting that, if it should do so, aggrieved 
landlords would have a claim to compensation. Unless these public 
declarations are to be publicly repudiated, the claim to compensation 
will now have to be recognised, and the simplest form of compensa- 
tion would be the conversion of a judicial rent into a rent-charge on 
the holding, which the State should buy on fair terms from the 
landlords. This rent-charge would then become, in effect, a termi- 
nable land tax; and until it was paid off, the State would be the 
paramount landowner. No doubt there are grave objections to State- 
ownership; but these objections have been all but set aside in the 
scheme for advances to purchasing tenants. No doubt it is a serious 
question whether small Irish farmers are fitted to be their own land- 
lords, subject only to a land-tax, and whether all the legal safeguards 
that can be devised will prevent their subletting their lands three 
deep, or loading them with successive mortgages. But this question 
has been silenced by the supposed necessity of granting the charter 
of the Three F's, since the perpetual occupier of a farm at a fixed 
rent, with an unlimited power of sale, has all the attributes of an 
owner except the full sense of responsibility. 

Upon the development of this sense, with the self-respect and 
loyalty that naturally spring from it, depends the last chance of 
political and social regeneration in Ireland. The controlling in- 
fluence of the Protestant clergy was inevitably weakened by Dis- 
establishment ; that of the priests has been sensibly undermined 
by the spread of Fenian ideas. The interest of the landlords, the 
one remaining bulwark of social order in Ireland, and the one 
security for the expenditure of capital, has been hopelessly shattered 
by the Land Act. Henceforth the Irish peasant farmers will be 
masters of the country; for there is no urban middle class to 
balance them, and no public opinion except that which is fabricated 
by newspapers to flatter their ignorant passions. Since they must 
be a landed democracy in fact, let them be elevated into a landed 
democracy by law, and encouraged, if it may be, to acquire those 
democratic virtues in which they ae so deplorably wanting. It is 
said that in the lawless days which preceded the second conquest of 
Treland-under the Tudor sovereigns, the Irish Council invoked the 
intervention of Henry VII. to put down the great Earl of Kildare. 
‘All Ireland,’ they protested, ‘cannot govern this man.’ ‘ Then,’ 
replied the King, ‘this man shall govern all Ireland.’ A similar 
policy seems to have inspired the Irish Land Act of 1881; let us 
hope that it will be less ruinous in its results. Despairing at last of . 
appeasing the land-hunger of Irish peasant farmers upon any known 
principles of justice or political economy, the Legislature has now 
delivered over the agricultural and social destinies of Ireland into 
the hands of that ungovernable class, placing the labourers under 
their guardianship, and reducing the landlords to a position in which 
they are equally powerless for good or for evil. Having gone so far, 
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let us not shrink from going a step further, abolishing the figment of 
landlordism, and leaving no semblance of paternal authority in the 
rural districts of Ireland. 

The high authority of Judge Longfield may, it is true, be cited 
against the creation of a peasant-proprietary in Ireland. He be- 
lieves that ‘if all the land in Ireland were divided in fee-simple 
among the peasantry, the number of murders would not be dimin- 
ished ;’ and he reminds us that, ‘ when the Celt becomes the absolute 
owner of land, he is just as willing as the Saxon to become a land- 
lord, and to insist upon all a landlord’s rights, which he then seems 
to think very reasonable.’ All this is but too evident. It is probable 
enough that, with the growth of peasant proprietorship, sanguinary 
domestic feuds may take the place of attacks on land-agents or 
process-servers, and that Irish agrarian outrage, instead of being 
quelled, may simply revert towards its original type. But, while 
this is probable, the continuance of anarchy, despite the operation of 
the new Land Act is an ascertained fact. Under every system of 
tenancy, Irish character has proved utterly intractable; the one ex- 
periment that remains to be tried is a system of pure ownership. 
With no one to coax, and no one to intimidate, with the whole 
burden of local government and taxation cast upon him, with a dlis- 
contented class of labourers to conciliate, and with State officials instead 
of land-agents to enforce the payment of his land-tax, the Irish pea- 
sant farmer, like the Scotch clansman, may one day perchance be 
transformed into a peaceable citizen, tenacious of his rights but mind- 
ful of his duties; and not only the sinister origin, but the chimerical 
aims, of the last Irish Land Act may even yet be forgotten in the 
beneficence of its unforeseen effects. 


GrorGeE C. BroprIck. 





CERVO. 


W HOEVER heard of Cervo, except a few angry travellers, who 

wonder why the train stops at so insignificant a place? Who- 
ever heard of San Remo half a century ago? Yet in another fifty 
years Cervo runs a good chance of being as well known as any of the 
health resorts on the Riviera. It is only an hour by train from San 
Remo, and an energetic French company is now intent on plans for 
villas and hotels, which will transmogrify this little Italian fishing 
village into a busy hospital for winter-dreading Northerners. 

Shielded from every wintry blast, basking in the sunshine, which 
glimmers amongst the olive groves, the Cervo of to-day dreams away 
its existence, feeding still, however, on romantic memories of the 
past; the one sad tale of Cervo hovers still in the memory of the 
primitive inhabitants, haunts the precincts of the dominating parish 
church, and can still be read in the tall white houses and narrow 
rugged streets, which climb towards the summit of the rock on which 
the foundations of the village are laid. 

Cervo had its days of prosperity and influence once, but those 
days are now 200 years ago. It was then a sort of independent little 
state, owing some vague allegiance to a neighbouring marquis, but 
was virtually governed by asyndic and municipal council, elected and 
chosen by the free-born fishermen. Their prosperity and wealth they 
owed to the possession of ‘a secret, religiously and devoutly kept by 
the 250 fishermen who shared it, and into the mysteries of which 
every male inhabitant was initiated, when he arrived at man’s estate, 
and when he was thought equal to undertaking that mysterious voyage 
across the seas with his father, his brothers, and his friends, in search 
of the wealth which was rapidly making Cervo what it is to-day. 

By all that he valued in this life or the next, by the blessed 
Virgin, by the whole calendar of saints, the young Cervese swore 
never to reveal this secret to living man, never to breathe a word of it 
in the presence of the inhabitants of any other town, and, above all, 
never to divulge it to the fair sex, ‘ who,’ says the form of oath, ‘ are 
prone to gossip with their neighbours and might unawares betray our 
secret.’ As one young Cervese swore, so did generations of Cervesi 
swear, before being admitted into the holy brotherhood of fishermen, 
between whom there existed a freemasonry which was at once the 
cause of their prosperity, and the subsequent ruin of Cervo. 

No one was more anxious to discover this secret than Donna 
Caterina Rolandi, wife of the syndic of Cervo, who in his young days 
had been an honoured member of the confraternity of fishermen ; but 
now his active toiling life was over, and having obtained the highest 
honours which the municipality could bestow on him, he passed his 
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days in the Town Hall, where he dispensed justice and administered 
correction ; and in his comfortable mansion near the Pomegranate 
Square, where he was for ever being judged and corrected by his 
better half. 

Donna Caterina knew a great deal of the secret --in fact all the 
women of Cervo thought they did. They knew that their husbands, 
sons, and brothers were absent for perhaps three weeks at a time on 
this secret errand; they knew that they returned home with the 
seven sloops, which formed the little trading fleet of Cervo, laden to 
overflowing with precious coral, yet they could not for the life of them 
discover where this fruitful coral bed lay, and in the knowledge of 
this consisted the secret of the fishermen of Cervo. 

In those days the freemen of Cervo were wont to make conventions 
with the freemen of Celle, another coral fishing village a few miles 
nearer Genoa. These conventions consisted in promises of assistance 
in case of need, commercial items with regard to coral, and pro- 
mises if they discovered their respective coral beds, not to interfere 
with the same, or to disclose their locality to others. Whether the 
men of Celle had the same rules for the confraternity, whether the 
females of Celle were in the same condition of benighted ignorance as 
those of Cervo, will perhaps never be known, for the books of the 
Commune of Celle exist no longer. 

Now, as we have seen, Donna Caterina Rolandi thought she knew 
far more than the other women. She always held her head above 
them in their private gossips, when the female part of the community 
sat mending nets on the little flat square on the rock side on to which 
Donna Rolandi could emerge from the top story of her house, whereas 
the lower entrance opened into an orange and lemon garden, beyond 
which an olive grove led down to the water’s edge. She would 
always maintain that in the dead of night she had wormed the secret 
out of her lord ; but when she told them that the syndic affirmed that 
the coral bed lay exactly a million palmi from the church they only 
laughed at her, for though not many of them had been out far to sea, 
yet they were sure that a million palmi would not reach down below 
the horizon, and every woman of Cervo knew how with straining eyes 
they had watched the departing fishermen, and had lost the masts of 
their ships below that mysterious border-line betwixt sea and sky. 

Don Stefano, the brother of the high priest of Cervo, was, however, 
the most revered personage who ever set foot in Cervo; he held a 
distinguished position in the Cathedral of Savona, and often tore 
himself away from the busy seaport town to meditate at Cervo, and to 
enliven the solitude of his brother and his flock ; for the high priest 
of Cervo was not a man of energy like his brother. If he fulfilled 
the requisite functions of his calling, and had plenty of time for 
trimming his vines on his garden plot down on the flat, he cared not 
how the rest of the world went on, and would have died of home- 
sickness if obliged to leave Cervo for a week. Sora Julia, the maiden 
sister of the celibate brethren, managed their household affairs for 
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them. Their house was not sumptuous, but comfortable, for the 
father of the three had been a distinguished coral fisher in his day, 
and had left to his offspring, after years of toil, a goodly heritage. 

Don Stefano was an ambitious man, Don Pietro was not ; and Don 
Stefano, having performed in the spacious marble encrusted Cathedral 
of Savona, felt keenly and bitterly the disgrace of the shabby Church 
of S. Niccola at Cervo; its bare whitewashed walls, its wooden altar- 
piece, and its tawdry Madonna. Fat Don Pietro worshipped there in 
contentment and peace; mumbled his prayers just twice as quick as 
his brother, and would moreover skip a prayer from time to time if 
the vintage was nigh, or the olives required his attention. But 
ambitious Don Stefano determined that his brother should worship 
there no longer, that an edifice befitting the renown of bis native 
Cervo and its wealth should be built, one which should dominate the 
town, and should ring with his own rich voice whenever he deigned 
to preach to his benighted relatives. 

Fully determined on this scheme, Don Stefano swooped down from 
Savona one day, and gave out that on the morrow he would address 
the community of Cervo in his brother’s church, and insinuated that 
he should be glad to see everyone at this predica of his after the 
celebration of the mass. The inhabitants of Cervo did not often see 
Don Stefano in his best canonicals, his embroidered stole, his golden 
chasuble, and his snow-white alb ; so there was a general hush amongst 
the congregation when he ascended the pulpit and preached them a 
stirring sermon, from which they gathered, that he was rather like 
Solomon, that his audience resembled the chosen people of the Lord, 
and that a new and fitting temple for divine worship mvst be erected 
in Cervo. He pointed out to them the iniquity of worshipping God 
in filthy rags—which simile was not pleasing to his brother, and Sora 
Julia looked daggers—when they themselves could go about in purple 
and fine raiment ; and he drew a glowing picture of the riches of that 
unknown coral reef, the locality of which none of the females knew, 
and exhorted them to subscribe liberally to the new edifice. 

This flame of ambition which Don Stefano had ignited grew 
apace. The magnates of the community were not slow to assemble ; 
the syndic Rolandi, with full consent of his wife, gave his assent. 
Cervo lived now with a new light burning therein; everyone talked 
of the new church, and, as is usual on such occasions, factions arose on 
every point connected with it, as to site and style; and on each 
succeeding day old S. Niccola and the sordid rags seemed more and 
more intolerable to them. Even Don Pietro himself felt somewhat 
goaded to action outside his vineyard, and languidly promised that if 
his crops did well this year, he would advance a little money towards 
the expenses. 

The chief leaders of the two most formidable factions were Don 
Stefano himself, who was bent on a church crowning the summit of 
the town, and built on the Bauso, or level surface at the top of the 
rock, in all the gorgeousness f the roccoco style; and the syndic’s 
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wife, who had decided that, the church should be nowhere else than in 
front of her own door on the Pomegranate Square, as it was called 
from some of those excellent trees which surrounded it. 

What cared she about style? yet it was necessary for her to have 
her ideas on the subject. So she was of opinion that a plain, gaunt 
church, with a dome like St. Peter’s, would be most befitting. 

But Don Stefano, with his pulpit to preach from, and with his 
experience of the world, and, above all, with the influence apper- 
taining to the originator of the scheme, was more than a match for 
Donna Caterina, though she was the syndic’s wife, and had all the 
most active female tongues to back her up. 

During this anxious time of debate and plannings Don Stefano 
was more than ever at Cervo; he came regularly twice a week to 
perform mass, at which in pompous voice he offered up a prayer to 
heaven that the inhabitants of Cervo might be illumined from above 
in searching for a fitting architect for their church. This was most 
effective, far more so than the babblings of signora the syndic’s wife ; 
yet his inward conscience told Don Stefano that as far as he was con- 
cerned the illumination from above had already shone forth, for all 
the while he was in private correspondence with a well-known 
Milanese architect, Tomaso Agostino Rolandi by name, whom he 
had often met at Savona, and the conditions imposed upon this 
architect by the man of God were solely these, that he should endorse 
his, Don Stefano’s plans in everything, to the confusion of Donna 
Caterina and her followers. 

Not many weeks after this, while the Cervesi were still praying 
for inspiration from above, and squabbling amongst themselves, a 
sharp, angular, keen-sighted little stranger arrived amongst them 
with a small travelling bag, intent on making extensive purchases in 
coral, as he said, and flattering the good fishermen to the top of their 
bent by saying that never had he seen such coral before as theirs, 
undoubtedly far superior to that found by the rival coral fishers of 
the neighbouring Celle. 

It was soon rumoured in Cervo—how the rumour spread no one 
knew—that the little stranger was no less a personage than the 
above-mentioned. architect. No one in Cervo had ever heard the 
name of any architect before, and if Michael Angelo himself had 
come amongst them his presence would not have caused any greater 
sensation. 

As chance would have it, Don Stefano was going to preach on the 
morrow after the arrival of the stranger. As was his wont, his 
theme was the building of the church; it grieved him much, he said, 
to find that he had been the unwitting cause of dissensions amongst 
the men of Cervo; so long as a fitting house of worship was erected, 
what cared he whether it was erected on the summit of the hill or 
down on the Pomegranate Square; as to the style of architecture, 
he was content to leave it in the hands of those who were more 
competent to decide than himself. He then went on to say that a 
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rumour was current of the presence of an architect amongst them. 
Must not this mean the direct interposition of Heaven for which they 
had prayed so unceasingly? for himself he was content to accept it. 
as such, and to submit his humble opinion to the decision of this 
emissary from on high. 

Eager was the conversation of the men of Cervo as they left the 
church ; scarce anyone durst deny the impressive import of the 
preacher’s words ; even Donna Caterina bowed before them as she 
held forth to her female friends gathered around her at the afternoon 
gossip. An extraordinary meeting of the coral fishermen’s com- 
munity was called together, likewise a meeting of the town council, 
and before that day was out it was unanimously decided to send a 
petition to the illustrious stranger to beg him to tarry with them 
a while and design their church. This he graciously consented to 
do, and on the morrow he was to be shown the various eligible sites 
which should be suitable for the erection of the edifice. Four eminent 
men of Cervo were to accompany him, two from each of the leading 
factions, amongst whom Don Stefano was one, a humble spectator of 
the scene, and who in mock humility scarce ventured a suggestion, 
and in every way bowed to the superior knowledge of the stranger. 

They first visited the proposed site on the Pomegranate Square, 
then one or two others on their way up to the Bauso, which was finally 
examined, and the learned architect begged for time to consider his 
decision, which he gave out that evening to an assembled concourse 
of Cervesi. He praised the site on the Pomegranate Square— 
nothing more lovely could be imagined, he said, than a church of 
stupendous size nestling under the protection of the devoted towns- 
folk down by the rippling waves, which formed the second home of 
the amphibious coral fishers. He spoke, too, of how the ancients 
loved to build their temples down by the water’s edge; but—and at 
this ‘but’ a cold shudder passed through the representatives of the 
Caterina faction—the foundation, he found, was a bad one; the ex- 
pense of digging for one in the sandy soil would deteriorate much 
from the beauty of the edifice they contemplated. As for the other 
sites, he dismissed them from discussion. The dominating one on 
the Bauso, with its rock foundation, he considered the only secure 
one, and then he brought his verdict to a thrilling conclusion by 
stating that they could build the whole edifice on the Bauso for what 
it would cost to lay the foundations on the level. 

Thus he spoke, and a murmur of applause ran through the 
assembly, and a stealthy smile, nothing more, passed over Don 
Stefano’s face when this weighty point was decided in his favour. 
Having so far conceded as to the site, the worsted faction cared to 
extend their opposition no further; and the architect proceeded to 
cover sheets of paper with elaborate plans of the roccoco buildings 
then so prevalent, until he had accomplished one which satisfied him 
as suitable to present before the assembly of coral fishers. 

In solemn conclave the coral fishers sat tg decide on the weighty 
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question of finance. The architect’s estimate was not a low one by 
uny means, a sum which represented to them the toil of many weeks ; 
yet determined in no way to shrink from the task they had set 
themselves, the brave men accepted the architect’s elaborate design, 
and begged him in no way to save marble or fresco painting for the 
adornment of their building. 

As a means of insuring further sums of money they unanimously 
voted that the proceeds of their coral fishing on every Monday that 
they worked should be devoted to the building of the church, and 
every man swore to help the masons and carpenters with his own 
strong arms when he chanced to be on shore. 

So matters went on at Cervo; all factions were healed, a universal 
gladness pervaded the town, eagerly they looked forward to the grow- 
ing of their edifice. Never had there been so gay a day in the 
memory of man as September 1, 1686. The Bishop of Albenga was 
the guest of the townspeople ; he occupied the best rooms up in that 
quaint old castle, once the abode of a robber-noble who from his 
eyrie at Cervo had scourged the Riviera around him. On this day 
his Grace was to bless the first stone of the church with all the mag- 
niticence that the Roman Church can display on such occasions— 
banners, and flags, and wreaths adorned the whitewashed houses; a 
canopy erected over the spot where the stone was to be laid was quite 
original in its design. The fishermen had brought thither all the 
oars of the seven fishing sloops which usually hung against the walls 
of the house hard by the water-gate of the town, in accordance with 
a law which forbade such formidable weapons from being brought 
any further into the town; and though the oars, alas! are no longer 
seen there to-day, the nails are visible on which they hung. 

All these oars were now brought by the special leave of the town 
council, and formed into a sort of wigwam over the spot ; a large piece 
of coral was hung from the centre, and with the help of red painted 
stones, wood, and cardboard, they built a perfect coral arbour, over 
which was placed the inscription, ‘ L’offerta a Dio dei pescatori di 
corallo’—* The coral fishermen’s offering to God.’ 

A special service took place in the old dirty 8. Niccola, at which 
the Bishop and Don Stefano took the most prominent part, and up 
the steep ascent wound its brilliant way amidst banners and solemn 
music, the procession followed by the whole community of Cervo. 
Those who have seen processions of a like nature can easily imagine 
how gay was the scene by the side of the glittering water, the waving 
palm trees, and the hoary olives, as the ‘ Veni Creator’ was chanted 
along the narrow streets; the Bishop in his robes, Don Stefano in 
his new canonicals, expressly bought for the occasion, and all the 
snow-white choristers who followed the silver crucifix (a loan from 
the sacristy of Savona). 

After the customary prayers, and after a ‘Te Deum’ chanted by 
Don Stefano in his rich clear voice, forty guns were let off to tell the 
world that the first stone of the church at Cervo was laid. Then the 
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procession returned to S, Niccola, and the rest of the day was given 
up to feasting and rejoicing. 

Three weeks later was the day appointed for the commencement 
of the works, September 21; for it was necessary, as Don Stefano 
told them, to have a day of good omen for such an undertaking. On 
this day Christian arms had won Buda from the Turks; on this day 
Pope Innocent XI. had made twenty-seven cardinals ; what could be 
more suitable than this for the commencement of the Church of 
Cervo ? 

A very quaint, pretty sight it was to see the progress of affairs 
during those autumn and winter days, like spring-tide in the north ; 
when on shore the two hundred able-bodied coral fishermen would 
lend themselves heartily to the work; blocks of marble arrived by 
sea from Carrara, stone from Genoa, wood from Corsica, and with 
right good-will the fishermen made.a long line from the Bauso to the 
shore, and handed up stone after stone, tree after tree, for the work- 
men up above, singing merrily the while with their scarlet caps 
nodding as they stooped, and with their blue homespun garments, a 
perfect picture to behold. 

Those blocks which were too heavy for their arms they packed on 
mule back to be carried above ; these mules by law at Cervo had to 
go shoeless about their work for fear they should tear up the pave- 
ment in the precipitous streets. And so the work went on day by 
day, week by week. The architect’s deputy, one Marnaldi, a worthy 
pupil in the Rolandi studio, was a permanent resident at Cervo; and 
those who admire the ultra-ornate in church decoration will find a 
rare treat for them in Cervo—marble incased pillars, marbles in 
various forms and shapes, here, there, and everywhere lovely fresco- 
painted roofs to the numerous chapels, with cherubs lost in clouds and 
flower garlands, and saints meeting youat every turn. Don Stefano in 
his pride and gladness thought that nothing could equal it, no, not 
even the more lofty cathedral at Savona, for that was in a dark 
narrow street beset with houses, whereas Cervo’s parish church, from 
the platform before it, enjoyed a view such as it fell to the lot of few 
churches to possess, over sea and mountain, olive grove and vineyard ; 
how scornfully he looked at Donna Caterina as he passed her by, how 
important he was with the workmen, and how the coral fishermen 
now adored more than ever the brother of their pastor ! 

The building grew rapidly as two and three years rolled by; the 
masons’ work was over, the tower contained a bell, which rang out a 
solemn, solitary peal. The bills, too, were coming in fast, though 
they may appear small to modern eyes, yet they were formidable 
enough to the coral fishermen as their community gathered itself 
together in the hall. There was an item of 128 lire 6 denari for 
boats, cheese, and meat; there was an item of 405 lire 13 denari for 
ironwork, 529 lire for woodwork, 363 for bricks, and so forth. Always 
be it borne in mind that the Italian lira of those days was something 


more like a pound sterling than it is to-day. All these items may 
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be read by the curious in the church register of Cervo; but let us go 
on with our story. 

The parish church was nearly complete. Don Stefano spoke 
hopefully of having a grand opening ceremony in the coming 
autumn; only one thing was wanting, he told his congregation one 
day in S. Niccola assembled: all churches with pretensions such as 
theirs aspired to have handsome marble encrusted fagades ; the archi- 
tect’s design intended it to have one, elaborate in the intricacy of its 
marble labyrinth. Would the coral fishermen allow their church, 
with such beauties hidden in the interior, to face the world witha 
mean plaster-covered front? No; he felt sure they would add their 
final offering to their munificence and self-denial. 

And so it was to be. The community met again in conclave to 
discuss the matter amongst themselves; they found that all the 
money originally voted towards the building of their sacred edifice 
was well nigh exhausted in meeting the bills of construction. Mag- 
nanimously, without a dissentient voice, they determined to devote 
the whole proceeds of their next expedition to the mysterious coral 
bank to the building of this fagade. With loud acclamations of 
applause this decision was received by all; an eagerness to partake in 
this pious undertaking seized everyone. The whole male population 
was intent on going, even the old syndic, and his aide-de-camp the 
notary refused to be left behind, though it was many years since they 
had visited the scenes of their youthful labours. Cervo for the time 
was to be left to the protection of the women, the children, and the 
priests. 

Nothing could equal the excitement of the community; prepara- 
tions such as they seldom required were made to fortify them for work- 
ing harder and longer than usual. And when the day for departure 
came the sea-shore was alive with bustle and preparations. A special 
mass to invoke the blessings of the Madonna on the seafaring men 
was held in S. Niccola, at which Don Stefano presided; the women 
accompanied to the shore their husbands, brothers, and sons to give 
them one last farewell; even Donna Caterina was moved to tears as 
she bid adieu to her husband, though that very morning she had 
laughed him to scorn when he put on his old sailor suit and red 
beretta, and put his garments of official black away into his cup- 
board. 

The seven sloops were all in readiness to start towards eventide, 
scarce a ripple moved the surface of the waters, and as the sailors 
sang a merry ditty, harmonising with the measured stroke of their 
oars, one could scarce wish to see a more lovely sight ; the snow-tipped 
distant Alps were burnished by the setting sun, the shades of even- 
ing were coming on as the new church bell rang out an ‘ Ave Maria’ 
as a farewell to its pious benefactors, and the women returned slowly 
with their little ones to their solitary homes, ever and anon casting 
a look behind them at the loved ones in the boats, as they were being 
carried away across the deep—for how long they could not tell. 
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Time passed quickly enough amongst the women of Cervo during 
the absence of their lords; Donna Caterina was a sort of undisputed 
queen on these occasions, and, moreover, they were all busily em- 
ployed just then, in works rather novel to their sturdy fingers. The 
opening of the church was to take place shortly after the return of 
the fishermen, who would be absent at the most four weeks; banners 
with pious mottoes and symbols were being made by these good wives 
for the occasion; artificial flowers, altar cloths, gorgeous in their 
design, all under the direction of the good sisters of the convent on 
the hill slope, and under the approving eye of Don Stefano, who was 
scarce ever absent from Cervo during those busy times. 

The Bishop of Albenga was engaged to perform the opening cere- 
mony on the coming 2Ist of September, just five years since the work 
had begun, and it wanted but six weeks to that date now, and endless 
grandeur had to be finished before them. Moreover the facade was 
a great topic of discussion of course, for shortly after the decision of 
the fishermen the architect had visited Cervo again to give his esti- 
mate and his design; Don Stefano would willingly have had it 
finished before the opening of the church, but, as Rolandi observed, 
it would take at least two years longer to finish it, so Don Stefano 
was content to have the church opened with its bare brick front; for 
life is uncertain, he thought, and it would be bitter to leave this 
world without first assisting at this opening ceremony—a moment he 
felt that would be the crowning triumph of his life. 

Three weeks had now expired since the departure of the fisher- 
men, and a female watchman was stationed perpetually in the tower 
of the old castle to give the first notice of the return of the seven 
craft, that a glad welcome might be given. Everything was in 
readiness in the Church of 8. Niccola to hold a mass of thanksgiving 
on the shortest notice, the bell-ringer. was under orders to ring as 
merrily as her two cracked bells would permit, as soon as the masts 
of the seven sloops were clearly descried above the horizon. Alarms 
of a false nature kept up the tension of the females from hour to 
hour; once indeed the bell-ringer herself was deceived, and rang 
out a welcome to some trading vessels, which soon disappeared on 
their way to Genoa. The women were up in arms at once, hurrying 
to their windows and the shore, only to return disappointed to their 
stitching and their patience. 

Four weeks had now expired, yet no one dreamt of breathing a 
word of anxiety, for often contrary winds kept the fishermen out for 
days longer than was intended, and the weather had been unusually 
severe for a Mediterranean August, and had not they determined not to 
return home until their ships were laden to overflowing ? So thus the 
next few days passed away, each night making the lonely housewives 
feel just one bit more lonely ; if, indeed, the unbidden suspicion of 
some secret dread would creep into their dreams, they chased it away 
in the morning to return more vividly on the coming night. 

No longer could the secret gnawing anxiety now be concealed; it 
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wanted but a few days to the grand ceremony of the 21st, and not a 
sign of the absent fishermen had yet been seen. Pallid, haggard- 
looking faces gathered on the little square to work at the banners 
and mottoes, listlessly, nay, almost hopelessly. No one had yet 
acknowledged aloud her inward dread, yet an unwonted noise would 
raise a flush of hope on the face of everyone of them, to be followed 
by a still more dogged, sullen despair. Eyes red with weeping, sobs 
scarce suppressed, yet no one ventured to breathe their dread. 
Haggard and pallid, too, like the women, Don Stefano went amongst 
them, trying to inspire hope where he knew there was none; for he 
had at his own expense sent off two fishing boats from Savona in the 
direction in which he supposed the coral fishers to be, so great was 
his apprehension of the impending woe, and the boats had returned 
without bringing any tidings of the missing ones. 

A stillness as of death hung over the little town of Cervo; the 
workmen at the church now ceased their noise with hammer and 
with chisel, the women at their banners and their mottoes no longer 
plied their needles, but sat in sobbing silence, fostering a hope that 
they knew to be in vain. The Bishop of Albenga was instructed 
that the ceremony of consecration was indefinitely postponed ; and the 
much-talked-of 21st of September passed over in the desolate home- 
steads, broken only by the cries of despair which came from mothers, 
sisters, and wives; the old Church of 8. Niccola was crowded from 
morn till night with eager suppliants, and the new church in its 
proud solitude on the hill looked down as if to mock at their agony ; 
the widows and the fatherless hated the very sight of it, as the dull 
weary months of their first agonising bereavement passed by ; no one, 
not even Don Stefano, ventured to breathe a word about the opening 
of the church which had been the indirect cause of so much woe. 

Two hundred and fifty candles burnt regularly in the Church of 
S. Niccola, representing as they burnt the number of the absent ones ; 
prayers for the dead were offered up day and night for many a long 
day in Cervo, for nothing remained for the bereaved ones of Cervo 
save the consolations of religion, until their sons grew up to com- 
mence a new era for Cervo, an era of poverty and decrepitude no bet- 
ter than the position of the neighbouring fishing hamlets on the coast. 


Two hundred years have nearly rolled over Cervo since those days. 
It has existed merely as a humble fishing village, known for nothing, 
visited by no one save the energetic French company who promise to 
make of it a healing residence for the sick. Its inhabitants are few, 
and none of them are ignorant of the sad story of their ancestors. 
They will tell you of the mysterious coral reef, the bank of the 
‘seven widows’ as it is vaguely called, from the seven coral fishing 
boats which sailed there with all the male population of Cervo to 
return no more. 

Some thirty years ago an inhabitant of the village, who had made 
much money in America, attempted to discover the locality of this 
long lost coral bed. He spent a good deal in fruitless search, he over- 
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hauled the books of the former flourishing coral community in the 
village archives, but they spoke only of the boat-loads of coral, of the 
money gained, and the division of the spoil amongst themselves—not 
a word about the secret they had kept so well; it had sunk for ever 
with them in the waves. 

But what of that church, the origin of all that trouble to the 
good people of Cervo? We climbed up the rugged streets, perfect 
watercourses on a rainy day, with somewhat awestruck feelings, and 
fell across a kindly man, Don Luigi Vento, who showed me the church 
books, in which sad mention was made of the fatal origin of the 
edifice. Fifty years after the event we have just narrated, an ener- 
getic successor of Don Pietro’s at S. Niccola thought fit to have the 
stately parish church on the Bauso consecrated ; its frescoes were 
being destroyed by the damp, its windows were oroken, it was the 
haunt of the bat and the swallow ; scarce anyone had dared to enter 
it since that fearful time, until Don Pietro’s successor ventured to 
have it quietly consecrated, and re-whitewashed, and to gather around 
him there, as in a more seemly edifice than 8. Niccola, the inhabi- 
tants of Cervo, who on a solemn festival could scarce muster in 
numbers enough to fill half the edifice. 

There was the bare whitewashed facade with a stencilled fresco of 
a Madonna over the door, waiting still, waiting forever the return of 
the pious men who had lost their lives in providing a fitting finish 
for their place of worship. 

Don Stefano, said the register, died a few years after the blight- 
ing of his hopes, ‘ overcome with remorse at the fearful woe of which 
he deemed himself the cause.’ Yet, sagely added the successor of 
Don Pietro, who inserted in the register particulars of this death, 
‘the mournful calamity which fell on Cervo might have happened any 
day ; we can only lament the sweeping scourge with which this place 
was visited, and be thankful they lost their lives in so righteous a cause.’ 

The gorgeous marbles inside were rather a mockery on the ex- 
ternal plainness of the building; they told better even than kind 
Don Luigi the sad tale of Cervo, and it was with a sigh of melan- 
choly that we left the church to partake of the hospitality of Signor 
B., the squire of the place, who has a large mansion high up in the 
town, built over three of the narrow streets, one part connected with 
the other by tortuous passages. The priest, the syndic, and the 
notary made the meal pass pleasantly enough with their laughter, 
and served to dissipate the melancholy impressions of the place. 
Signora B.’s reception in the evening was quaint and pleasing ; most 
of her guests were descendants doubtless of those luckless coral fisher- - 
men, and one and all of them accompanied me to the train, lighting 
the rugged path with paper lanterns, which would occasionally ignite 
and give more light than their owners had bargained for ; we toiled 
downwards gaily enough, chatting the while, like a party of glow- 
worms returning from a grasshopper’s ball, and an hour later we were 
at San Remo. 


J. Turopore Bent. 
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Tue PouiticaL OUTLOOK. 


\ ITH whatever complacency the Government and the Opposition 
may regard their respective positions and prospects at the 
commencement of the new year, the political outlook for the country 
at large is not encouraging. Not only in London but throughout 
the provinces there exist strong feelings of disappointment, unrest, 
and general dissatisfaction, which have been increased rather than 
allayed by the fierce and fiery oratorical campaign of the recess. The 
country wants to be governed so that sober people may carry on their 
ordinary business avocations in peace and quietness, without fear of 
molestation or disturbance, and not to be talked at by two political 
parties, whose sole object appears to be to prove that whatever they 
do is right, and whatever their opponents do is wrong. The lauda- 
tions on the one side and the execrations on the other have been 
equally exaggerated ; and no one in his senses believes that either of 
the parties contending for power are anything like as good or as bad 
as they are depicted by their friends or by their foes. 

The result of the lengthy and bitter diatribes that have distin- 
guished the past autumn is to sicken people with politics generally, 
and to make many entertain doubts as to the supreme excellency of 
government by party. To a certain extent this is a Conservative 
gain, for once let the people become apathetic about politics and the 
Tories will score. As far as the Ministry are concerned, they cer- 
tainly do not stand so high in popular estimation now as they did at 
their accession. It is in many respects difficult to assign a reason for 
this change in public opinion. In foreign and Indian affairs they 
have simply done what they undertook to do when bidding for the 
confidence of their constituents, and their efforts have been successful. 
In spite of the gibes and jeers of Opposition critics, Europe has 
approved of the concert inaugurated by Lord Granville; and the 
Emperor of Austria, whose advisers have been represented by the 
Opposition press as furious with the English Premier, has publicly 
stated that he approved of it, and at the opening of the Reichsrath 
he congratulated his subjects upon the success that had attended its 
efforts. In India Lord Hartington has, with statesmanlike dexterity, 
extricated the country from the difficult position in which the wild 
and random policy of Lord Salisbury had placed it. We are quit of 
Afghanistan, and our Indian possessions are in no fear of trouble from 
Russia. Even the Ministerial policy in the Transvaal, which it must 
be admitted has not been as unbrokenly successful as that in Europe 
and India, has not brought down upon us, as is asserted over and 
over again by Conservative speakers and journals, the scorn and con- 
tempt of our neighbours. In France there are not two statesmen 
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more opposed to one another in their general views of policy and 
government than the Duc de Broglie and M. Gambetta, but both 
are equally sensitive of national honour, and both have rendered the 
sincerest flattery to Mr. Gladstone’s policy in the Transvaal by insist- 
ing that it is the one France should copy. The Duc de Broglie in 
the Senate has spoken of the ‘manly resolution displayed by the 

illustrious chief of the English Cabinet, when, in the midst of the 
expedition against the Boers imprudently entered into by his prede- 
cessor, he effected an honourable arrangement instead of persisting 
in unjust and excessive demand.’ And he further speaks of the 
sacrifice which Mr. Gladstone demanded from England as one ‘ pain- 
ful to her national pride, but which did honour to her wisdom ;’ and 
adds, ‘Did not that masculine nation understand, on the contrary, 
that true patriotism does not consist in talking bombastically of 
national honour and greatness, but in speaking out openly and 
frankly, the hand upon the heart, from the depths of one’s conscience, 
and in spite of popular clamour, what one believes to be the real and 
serious interests of one’s country ?’ 

How strangely must such language sound in the ears of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, who before his Manchester audience held up to 
ridicule ‘ principles,’ and scoffed with bitter, not to say vulgar, irony 
at the idea of ‘ moral barriers’ being any advantage or protection to 
nations. The Duc de Broglie is not a Radical. He is probably much 
more of a Conservative than Lord Randolph, and yet he believes in 
‘principles’ and ‘morality.’ Upon the subject of Mr. Gladstone’s 
South African policy, M. Gambetta agrees with him. In reply to 
the Duke he says: * M. de Broglie asks us, “‘ Why do you not imitate 
the conduct of Mr. Gladstone on the question of the Transvaal?” 
Mr. Gladstone, who was, nevertheless, dealing with a proud and tena- 
cious people, did not hesitate in the presence of dangers inherent in 
a policy of retreat as soon as he judged that policy preferable, in 
the interests of England, to continuing the war. Mr. Gladstone 
has not been blamed. On the contrary, he has been thanked for 
this. Well, I will not question what you have said about that. I 
declare that I should be satisfied with a treaty similar to that con- 
cluded between England and the Transvaal.’ 

When the Duc de Broglie and M. Gambetta state that Mr. 
Gladstone has not been blamed, but has been thanked for his policy 
in the Transvaal, it is plain they either do not read Conservative 
speeches and articles or that they attach very little importance to 
them. They express the sense of the Continental and disinterested 
observer rather than the narrow views of political partisans, and are 
far more reliable witnesses to the general appreciation of the Govern- 
ment’s action than the fishers for political capital at party gatherings. 

Even in Ireland, whose condition at the present time is a source 
of grave anxiety to all who value the honour and prosperity of the 
Empire, it is difficult to see what policy should have been more suc- 
cessful than that which has been adopted and acted upon by the 
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Ministry. No alternative policy has been suggested except that of 
physical force, and this alone in the very nature of things must have 
made matters worse. It is sickening beyond description to hear men 
like Lords Salisbury and Randolph Churcbhill, who, in all probability, 
must at some time or other be responsible rulers of this country, talk 
with the flippancy of the most unprincipled cynics of morality and 
principles in connection with government, and to gather from their , 
speeches that their sole ideal of upholding law and order is brute 
force. Did law and order in this country or in Scotland or in Wales 
depend upon the truncheons of the police or the bayonets of the 
soldier, the truncheons and the bayonets would have to be increased 
a hundredfold. They prevail—it is a commonplace to mention it— 
because the people are contented with the laws, and because they 
know that if grievances exist, they are to be remedied in a con- 
stitutional manner. Society is founded on a ‘moral’ basis, and 
‘moral barriers’ afford a far stronger protection to life and to pro- 
perty than the police or the army 

This is not so in Ireland, but it should be the aim and object of 
all true statesmanship to bring it about, and force cannot do it. 
Force may keep down the outward effect of grievances for a time, 
but it cannot remedy them, and in this sense Mr. Brighi’s much-abused 
phrase, ‘ Force is no remedy,’ is absolutely true. The present Govern- 
ment are using force now, as in our opinion they are bound to do, to 
put down disorder and anarchy, and no doubt the Opposition would 
have done the same had they been in power; but the question is, 
would they have done anything further? Apparently not. The force 
that was so plentifully used during the last century and the first 
thirty years of this is the one means of government: lauded in their 
recent speeches, and its entire want of success in the past seems to 
have taught them no lesson for the future. Liberals are as jealous 
of the honour of the Empire and as opposed to its: disintegration as 
the most ‘ patriotic’ member of the Opposition can be ; but they wish 
to see Ireland bound to the United Kingdom by the same ties as 
bind Scotland and Wales, and not by the chains of force and bondage. 
The task for any Government is a difficult one; but the very least 
that can be said for those now in power is that they are honestly and 
in a bond fide spirit attempting to alleviate the evils of former mis- 
government, while their political opponents evince no sign that they 
have any knowledge of past wrongs or any appreciation of present 
grievances. 

Upon the principles involved in the Land Act it is legitimate 
enough that there should be serious differences of opinion. In many 
respects they seem to be opposed to the principles which the past 
generation has been taught were embodied in the creed of Liberalism, 
and in our opinion, and, we believe, in the opinion of the majority, 
their adoption can only be justified by the exceptional circumstances 
of the case. The success of the Act will depend enormously, if not 
altogether, upon the manner in which it is carried out; and here, 
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again, there is wide scope for differences of opinion. The large re- 
ductions of rent adjudged by the Commissioners have not unnaturally 
startled many, and those who remember the Premier’s speeches during 
the last session of Parliament would expect that he is among the 
number. Those who supported, and even those who opposed the 
measure, never anticipated such results, and one of two consequences 
must be deduced from them. If the Commissioners are right in the 
judgments they have given, then there were stronger grounds for 
passing the Act than its most enthusiastic supporters dreamt of. If 
they are wrong, then a serious responsibility rests upon those who have 
appointed them. Rumours are flying about that many of the sub- 
commissioners are utterly unfit for their posts, and there is one reason 
at least for attaching some credence to them, and that is the smallness 
of the remuneration attached to their offices. It is almost impossible 
to exaggerate the importance of the functions they have to perform. 
The men selected should be endowed with the highest qualifications 
—with knowledge of their subject, and the rare faculty of judgment, 
and with personal characters above suspicion of partisanship or bias, 
and such men cannot be procured unless they are offered a high re- 
muneration. The proper carrying out of an Act of Parliament is 
quite as important as the proper enactment of one, and the good 
anticipated from many Acts has before now been frustrated by the 
attempt to carry out their provisions in a niggardly spirit. It is to 
be hoped this is not so with regard to the Land Act ; but the question 
will be rightly raised at the opening of Parliament, and then will be 
the time for the Government to justify their appointments. That 
many of their friends should be uneasy as to the success of the justi- 
fication that will be offered is not to be wondered at. 

We have already remarked on the diminishing popularity of the 
Government, and its cause appears to be not so much in what they 
do as in their manner of doing it. As a matter of fact they have 
alarmed and excited the bitterest feelings of opposition and almost 
of hate amongst large and important classes of the community. The 
feelings entertained by the landowners, the colonists, the licensed 
victuallers, the army, the Corporation of London, and with it a good 
many of the other municipal corporations of the kingdom, as well as 
the members of a variety of City companies, are those of intense 
exasperation against many members of the present Ministry, and it 
is doubtful whether even the outrageous speech that Lord Randolph 
Churchill made at Manchester expressed them in terms of exaggera- 
tion. It will be said that all these classes are alarmed because their 
particular interests are threatened by reforms which may benefit the - 
public but will injure them. We doubt this. Classes whose position 
has been greatly improved by the reforms of the Liberal Government 
of 1868-74 are hostile to the present Administration. Take the 
licensed victuallers themselves. The vested interests of the class 
have been enormously enhanced in value by the Liberal legislation 
which has restricted the extension of licenses and so increased the 
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value of present ones. Instances abound where licensed houses have 
doubled and even quadrupled in their market price since the passing 
of the Act of 1873. The owners of these houses are indebted largely 
for their increased wealth and prosperity to the Act of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s last Government, and yet they were so alarmed at the first 
ill-omened Bill which Mr. Bruce introduced, and so suspicious of the 
second one which passed, that, notwithstanding their material gain, 
they have, as a body, been converted from Liberalism to Conserva- 
tism. The cause of their conversion is no doubt a dread that a 
Liberal Government may at any moment deal in some high-handed 
manner with their interests and property. The dread is in our 
opinion utterly groundless, and can only be accounted for by the 
want of tact with which many reforms have been suggested and 
carried out. 

The army affords another instance. The reforms that have been 
introduced into its organisation ought not to be party measures or 
to provoke party spirit. They have been recommended by com- 
mittees in which both parties have been adequately represented. 
There is every reason to believe that in the main they will be bene- 
ficial to the officers and the men as well as to the nation at large; 
but they have been carried out with such want of tact as to evoke 
as much hostility against the Liberal party from the army as from 
the licensed victuallers. The main object of the country is to have 
an efficient army, but to make an army efficient in a country where 
there is no conscription it should be made attractive to both officers 
and men, and every consideration compatible with discipline and 
genuine reform should be shown for their sentiments and feelings, 
and even their prejudices. The abolition of the numbers of the 
regiments may seem a trivial matter to philosophic reformers, but, 
as a matter of fact, while it has done no good, and is so likely to 
cause harm on active service that there is every probability of their 
re-introduction, it was deemed of great importance by the regi- 
ments themselves, and the manner in which it was carried out in 
spite of their urgent remonstrances has created a bitter feeling, 
which causes them to look upon all reform emanating from the same 
quarter, however beneficial, with distrust. It is to be feared that the 
recent appointment of Sir Garnet Wolseley to the post of Adju- 
tant-General will not mend matters. It could hardly be expected 
that he should be a persona grata to military men. That he is a 
man of considerable ability there can be no doubt, and for the 
country’s sake as well as for the army’s—and their interests are 
identical—it is to be hoped that the future will justify the appoint- 
ment. At present the feeling is pretty general that he is one who, 
as a commander, has reaped where others have sown, and that he 
owes his promotion more to the attention he has paid to civilians, 
and especially to members of the press, than to any recognition of his 
talents by his military superiors. 

In the colonies the Ministers are equally unpopular, and in 
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South Africa their unpopularity has been raised to boiling point by 
the now-annulled appointment of Mr. Sendall. This gentleman may 
be a most excellent official, and it is quite possible that he might 
have made an unexceptionable governor, but the manner of appoint- 
ment has been such as to cause so strong a storm amongst the 
inhabitants of Natal, that the Government have been compelled to 
bow to it, and to cancel their appointment. In other colonies 
—in Australia and Canada—there is no doubt that the popular 
feeling is on the side of the Conservative party, and the reason is, 
that there is a general, though probably a vague impression, abroad 
that the present Ministry do not properly appreciate them, or set 
any high value on their connection with the mother-country. Asa 
matter of fact the Liberal party are as proud of our Colonial Empire, 
and as jealous of its honour and its interests, as are their political 
opponents, and it is a pity the taunts cf the late Lord Beaconsfield 
on the subject should receive any support from the carelessness or 
want of savoir faire of those now in power. What the Liberal 
party do not care about is an increase of our Empire and an 
extension of our responsibilities, and a good many of them are 
now awaiting, with some anxiety, the meeting of Parliament, in the 
hope of enlightenment in the North Borneo mystery. At the 
present time it is looked upon as one of those ‘surprises’ with 
which Lord Beaconsfield was accused of always startling the nation. 
There may be excellent reasons for it, and the best policy for 
Liberals to pursue is to forbear comment till Parliament assembles. 

As for the landowners and the Corporation and companies of the 
City of London, their antipathy will no doubt be ascribed to a dread 
that some of their privileges are in danger at the hands of a reform- 
ing Ministry. Really they are not. There is no reform with regard 
to the transfer or entail of land, or of the security to be given to 
tenants for proper improvements, that has any chance of becoming 
law, which would not benefit the landlords as much as, if not more 
than, all other members of the community. Yet they are afraid lest 
the principles of the Irish Land Act should be applied to England, 
though the tenure of land in the two countries has no more con- 
nection than there is between the late Established Church there and 
the one in England. Any change with regard to the Corporation of 
the City would be sure to increase its power and dignity, while ex- 
tending the area of its usefulness; yet its members are just as 
alarmed as are the members of the City companies. 

Similar alarm amongst many classes existed in 1874, and these 
alarms were the chief cause of breaking up the then existing Ministry 
and the returning to power of their opponents. Were a comparison 
to be made between the doings of the present Ministry and that of 
1868-1874, the result, we are afraid, would be that while in the 
latter period the Government passed many measures of first-class 
importance, as the Irish Church Disestablishment and Land Acts, 
the University and Education Acts, the Act abolishing compulsory 
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Church rates, and others, and at the same time exasperated large 


classes of the constituency, at the present time they have only passed 
one Act of first-class importance, and have at the same time caused 
as much exasperation in their twenty months of office as they did in 
their former six years. About the fact of this exasperation existing 
there can be little doubt. One or two bye elections are no great 
test of public feeling; nor is the increase of Conservative town 
councilmen in certain boroughs where party politics enter into the 
municipal elections; but when all the bye elections in this country 
go one way, and when there is a general increase in the Conservative 
members of municipal corporations, and when at the same time the 
Conservative press gets more confident in its tone, while the Liberal 
press becomes apologetic, and the neutral press shows signs of veering 
round, and when general conversation amongst all classes expresses 
either strong dislike for or bitter disappointment at the results of 
the Government policy altogether, it is clear that the popularity of 
the Ministry is on the wane and not on the increase. 

That it should be so must be a matter of deep regret to all well- 
wishers of the country, for the prospect it opens out to us is not 
encouraging. At the present time the Ministry have a large and 
a compact majority, with which by discretion, tact, and moderation, 
they might easily in the next few years carry many useful reforms. 
Were there to be a dissolution one of two things would be certain to 
happen—either the present Ministry would again be returned with 
a largely diminished majority, or the Conservative party would come 
in with a small majority; and in either case the real power of the 
Empire would be placed in the hands of the Irish malcontents, whose 
votes would be all-powerful on every occasion. We are inclined to 
think that though the majority of the present Ministry would be much 
reduced it would not be annihilated, and this would be the lesser evil 
of the two, for if the Liberal party is in a state of disorganisation, 
their opponents are far more dangerously disorganised still. 

Were Sir Stafford Northcote the real leader of his party, and were 
he in office to be supported by such ministers as Mr. W. H. Smith, 
Sir R. Cross, Mr. Stanhope, Lord George Hamilton, and men of their 
stamp, there would be little to fear. Their deeds might not be bril- 
liant, but in the long run they would be safe, and the same might 
have been said of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach had he not spoilt his 
former reputation by his blunders in forming a government for the 
Transvaal. It is difficult to conceive that any one of these would 
oppose any of the measures of what may be called the present Liberal 
programme, except, perhaps, that of the county franchise, and upon 
that subject they would probably be in accord with Mr. Goschen. 
On the question of county boards, in such reforms of the land laws as 
would increase the power of the owner in possession to manage, and, 
if need be, to dispose of his estate, and would give to the occupier 
full compensation for his unexhausted improvements, on reforms 
touching the bankruptcy law, the prevention of floods, corrupt prac- 
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tices at elections, patents, and even upon the somewhat vexed ques- 
tion of Parliamentary procedure, their opinions are far more akin to 
those of the Liberal party than they are to those who are supposed to 
form the backbone of the Tory party, namely, those whose sole creed 
is that things are very well as they are, and that every change is an 
evil. On the general policy of the Empire in its relations with 
Europe, and in its management of India and the colonies, their prin- 
ciples are also far more nearly allied to those of Lord Granville, Lord 
Hartington, and perhaps even of Lord Kimberley, when these latter 
are understood, than to the showy charlatanism of Lords Beaconsfield, 
Salisbury, or Carnarvon. And they appreciate as fully as any Liberal 
Minister could do the necessity of certain reforms in the organisation 
and administration of the army and of the navy. 

But the serious question suggests itself, and, did occasion arise, 
would suggest itself to the nation, whether if in power those former 
Ministers would act on the real principles in which they believe, or 
would they be in the hands of Lords Salisbury and Randolph Churchill 
as clay in the hands of the potter? They were all in power between 
the years 1874 and 1880, and they held the same principles then 
as they do now, and in their addresses to the electorate in 1874 pro- 
fessed them, and yet during their six years of office they sat calmly 
by with their hands folded, embodying none of the principles they 
had professed into legislative acts, and letting Lord Salisbury play 
havoc in India, and Lord Carnarvon in South Africa, while Lord 
Beaconsfield posed before Europe as the Chatham of the period. Lord 
Beaconsfield, with his experience, innate tact, and power of manage- 
ment, as well as with his spirit of ostentation, has gone, and Lord 
Carnarvon, wholeft the shipin an emergency (and, wethink, rightly left 
it with Lord Derby), is not likely, notwithstanding his present desperate 
efforts to get on board again, to be given much power in command, and 
the guiding motive-power of the Conservative party rests with Lords 
Salisbury and Randolph Churchill, and Mr. James Lowther. The 
gulf between the opinions and principles of political action of these 
three leaders of their party and those of the members of the 
former Ministry whom we have mentioned, is far greater than is the 
one between the opinions of these latter and those of Lords Granville, 
Hartington, Northbrook, and Kimberley, Mr. Childers,and many others 
of the present Ministry. During the autumn months these three 
have been the prominent spokesmen of the Conservative party, and it 
must be confessed that their speeches have been far more entertaining 
than those of the other late Ministers. Were this country a stage, 
and all the politicians and statesmen mere actors, then the palm 
might well be awarded to them ; but were the principles professed and 
implied in their orations to be acted upon, the nation would soon be 
brought to ruin. Protection at home, physical force alone in Ireland, 
a disregard of all principles and moral obligations in India and the 
colonies, and perpetual bluster in Europe, would, if we take them at 
their word, be the strong points of their platform. 
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It is hard to believe that the people will soon forget the reckless, 
disingenuous, and eventually disastrous policy of Lord Salisbury in 
India, or the flippant, though, we believe, according to his lights, 
thoroughly honest, administration of Ireland by Mr. Lowther; and 
though Lord Randolph Churchill has not had an opportunity of 
showing what his talents of business are—and they may be great—his 
conduct since he has been known as a public character, both inside 
and outside of the House, has been more calculated to amuse, and 
on occasion to disgust, rather than to inspire that confidence which 
is absolutely requisite in those to whom are entrusted the great 
responsibility of conducting the affairs of the Empire. 

Why then, some innocent foreigner might inquire, do not the 
sober portion of the so-called Conservative leaders cut adrift from 
the brilliant and dangerous trio with whom they have so little in 
common, and throw in their lot with the Liberals, with whom they 
could heartily co-operate in carrying on the steady business of the 
State? A cynic would reply, because there is not room for the whole 
of them on the Treasury bench; but we can hardly believe that men 
like those we have mentioned would, especially in such critica! 
times as the present, sacrifice the interests of their country to those 
of personal ambition. The present times are critical indeed—more 
critical than they have been for a very long period, and it is 
the duty of statesmen to give up their party ties rather than 
damage the best interests of the country they are so anxious to 
serve. At recent party meetings it has been the practice not 
so much to dilate upon the present evils of Ireland and their 
remedies, as to accuse one party or other in the State of being the 
cause of them. The tu quoque line of argument has been used ad 
nauseam. At Conservative gatherings, Mr. Gladstone’s words are 
quoted in which, either at his accession to office or just before, he 
described the state of Ireland as tranquil and hopeful, and a 
contrast is drawn between them and the actual condition of the 
country, and the suggestion made that his measures have been the 
cause of the difference. It must be admitted that in 1880 Lord 
Beaconsfield knew more of the condition of Ireland than Mr. 
Gladstone, and it would have been a serious reproach to him if he 
had not; he had been in office, and as it were behind the scenes, for six 
years, and asa matter of course was well posted up in all the details of 
the situation. It is well known now that his anticipations of the 
immediate future of Ireland were of the gloomiest kind, and that 
he expected these anticipations would come true whatever Govern- 
ment was in office. Bad as things have been, and bad as they are 
now in Ireland, they are really not anything like so bad as some who 
should know anticipated two years ago. There has been no civil 
war as yet in the country, and if that is averted either the antici- 
pations of those who should have known better were exaggerated or 
the prevention of it is due to the action of the Government. 

It is because the state of Ireland was so bad in 1879 and worse 
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in 1880—though we do not think worse again now, but nearly as 
bad—that so heavy a responsibility rests upon these reckless—we 
might say, without hurting their feelings, unprincipled, for they 
ridicule all principles—members of the Opposition who have attacked 
the present law of Ireland with such vehemence and poured down 
upon the heads of the Ministry such unreasoning denunciations. 
Their recent alliance with the Irish irreconcilables is nothing less 
than flagitious, and makes us believe that they are really sincere 
when they express their contempt for morality and principle. They 
must know that at the present time a change of government is im- 
possible. With the present Parliament the Conservatives could not hold 
office. A dissolution now would be the very worst thing for Ireland. 
Of the measures taken by the Ministry for the upholding of order and 
the law these members of the Tory party express approval, and yet, 
instead of giving the Government a steady and loyal support, they 
scour the country, giving wildly exaggerated accounts of the state of 
Ireland, bad as it really is, and trying to improve the occasion for 
their party by asserting that it is all the fault of those in power. If 
their account were true, they ought at least to hold their peace for a 
season, and in the present emergency strictly side with the powers 
that be. The fact of it not being true makes their want of patriotism 
more glaring. 

In dealing with Ireland under present difficulties this country 
should be united; and if it were known that we were thoroughly 
united, the effect would be great across the Channel. Even now there is 
no ground for despair. With patience we believe matters will mend. 
Already signs of improvement are visible. That some juries have at 
these last assizes done their duty is full of promise. One singular 
change is worthy of notice. The wrath of discontent, which used to 
find vent in shooting at landlords, now aims at the tenant farmers 
themselves, The safety of the farmer is in more danger than that of 
the landlord. It is difficult to account for this except by the fact that 
the Land Act removes the landowner from his place of antagonism, 
and the knowledge that more can be got by going into court than 
resenting the outrage against him, while the labouring class may be 
jealous of the farmers, who, they may think, have provided for them- 
selves, without taking thought for those below them. It has often 
been noticed that peasant proprietors of land are the most conserva- 
tive in their feelings of all bodies of men, and one of the natural 
advantages which the public expected from the Land Act was that it 
would give the occupier such an interest in the soil as to make him a 
quasi peasant proprietor. This is a result which would be quickly 
appreciated, and will have its effect upon all tenants who are free 
from the dread of intimidation. But while this change in the law 
will make these men conservative, it may also render the labouring 
class more discontented and desperate than ever. 

This is a difficulty which may have to be dealt with in the future ; 
but unless the nature of the Irish tenant-farmer is different from all 
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other human nature in the world, he must in the future be in 
favour of law and order, for he will have the most to lose by its 
disturbance. Many people are inclined to attach far too much im- 
portance to one Act, and when it is passed, to expect great immediate 
results, and to think that as far as legislation is concerned the matter 
is done with ; and this may account for a good deal of the disappoint- 
ment that is expressed at the present state of Ireland after the reme- 
dial measures of last session. No one Act can remedy such a state 
of things as has existed in Ireland for the last half-century. The 
work of alleviation must be progressive, and much yet remains to be 
done. It is the duty of the Government to exert all their power to 
prevent anarchy and to establish order, but at the same time to let it 
be known that they do not consider any particular Act final, but that 
they still intend to probe the difficulties to the bottom, and to apply 
such remedies as in the end seem best; and it is the duty of all 
Englishmen patriotically to support them. 

In the coming session of Parliament a great opportunity will be 
given to the moderate—we might almost say the respectable—mem- 
bers of the Opposition, of showing whether they prefer their country’s 
interest to that of themselves and even their party. We are not of those 
who think that a Liberal Government, like a crowned head, can do 
no wrong. They are as liable to make mistakes as other mortals, 
Zeal is often a disease with them, and the present Ministry, though 
they contain amongst their number that statesman who made use of 
the admirable illustration of the omnibuses and Temple Bar, have 
shown symptoms of it. They may try too much at once. They may 
attack too many institutions, and so make too many enemies at the 
same time. The result is failure in all their undertakings. It is to 
be hoped that their next bill of fare will be moderate in its dimen- 
sions, and that it will include a practicable measure of reform of the 
procedure of the House of Commons. With this question settled, there 
are many questions, such as the Bankruptcy Bill of Mr. Chamberlain, 
the new proposals for licensing, and the establishment of county 
boards, upon which there cannot be any great difference in prin- 
ciple between the two parties, assuming that it is not desired to make 
them stepping-stones to office. 
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